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FoREWORD 






A CHILD begins life in a very small world. Growing- 


up takes him out into an ever larger world. Edu- 





cation is our deliberate human effort to help growing lives to discover their world, \ 
to understand it and learn to live in it. Education seeks to take growing lives deeper w 
into the mysteries of nature, into wider human relationships, out beyond our own ; 
times into past times, out into the realms that human exploration and thought and ar 


imagination and faith have disclosed and apprehended. To be educated is to live 


th 

effectively in a world far greater than the unaided individual could ever find for him- | ti 
self. It is to live effectively in the world of science, the world of civilized society, | 7 
the world of historical imagination and of literature and art. The business of schools | sh 
is to introduce young people to this larger world. ; 
T 

Christian faith bears witness that no child of man can come to fullness of life as 
until he comes in faith to Christ, until he discovers that God is in his world and above 
his world, and until he begins to seek from God those good things which pass man’s : 
understanding. Our Cathedral stands for all this. So the task of our Cathedral - 
schools must Le to help children to find themselves in God’s world and in the com- F 
pany of all faithful people, to know and answer to Christ and with Him to live th 
victoriously amid all that is terrible in the world of nature and the world of man. 


Ancus Dun. 








English Cathedral Schools 


By CANON F. J. SHIRLEY, M.A., Ph.D., F.S.A. 


Canon Residentiary of Canterbury and 
Headmaster of the King’s School 


to a proposition.” The proposition on which the 
English Cathedral Schools* were founded, and to 
which they have together borne witness for so long, has 
been nowhere better expressed than by His Majesty King 
George VI when he visited Canterbury, with his Queen 
and the Princess Elizabeth, last year. 
“It is one of the chief glories of our country,” he 
then told the boys of The King’s School, “that a founda- 


seem are like nations: they must be “dedicated 


} tion such as this should have continued for over thirteen 


hundred years to turn out men to serve their fellow- 
countrymen in diverse offices and in many lands. It 
shows that, in all the changing circumstances of the 
| years, Englishmen have never lost sight of certain great 
aims, of which one is that of education for service. 
Throughout its history, your school has been intimately 
associated with Canterbury Cathedral, and I know that 
you will not forget that those who planned and built 
the Cathedral did so to the glory of God, in whose serv- 
ice they poured out in profusion their skill and devotion. 
It is for you to carry on those traditions and to main- 
tain those ideals.” 

Schools in England are coeval with the coming of 
Christianity, and the schools founded in association with 
the English cathedrals are surely the oldest in English- 
speaking Christendom. When St. Augustine landed in 
Kent in 597 A.D. he found that any schools established 
by the Romans during their occupation of Britain had 
long since disappeared. So he founded at Canterbury 
what in later times came to be known as The King’s 
School. As the Christian faith spread to other shires, 
more schools were set up by the bishops, and a not in- 
considerable number have continued unchanged in pur- 


In England Cathedral Schools are for boys from 13 to 18 years. 


pose to the present day. King Alfred the Great, who had 
received his own early education in the Cathedral 
School of Sherborne, was especially active in the en- 
couragement of schools throughout his dominion. An- 
other early benefactor was King Edward the Confessor, 
himself educated under the shadow of Ely Cathedral. 
The Venerable Bede, the historian of the Early English 
Church, was the headmaster of monastic schools at 
Wearmouth and Jarrow. It was a pupil at Bede’s death- 
bed who took down the last verses of his translation of 
St. John’s Gospel, before the master sang the Gloria at 
the completion of his work, and so died. 

Almost all the medieval cathedral monasteries in 
England kept Almonry Schools for poor choristers and 
for other needy boys. There were also schools in the 
cathedral cloisters for the novice monks, and the stone 
seats carved for their games can sometimes be seen to- 
day. The great bulk of general education, however, was 
carried on by the cathedral and city grammar schools 
under the control of the bishops. At Durham the public 
and monastic schools were amalgamated by Cardinal 
Langley in 1414, and I make no doubt that some similar 
conflation occurred in Canterbury. But often enough 
elsewhere the grammar, almonry, and novices’ schools 
continued independently until united in one new cathe- 
dral foundation at the Reformation and the Dissolution 
of the Monasteries. 

The XVIth and XVIIth centuries saw considerable 
activity in the establishment of schools. Perhaps the 
greatest of these was St. Paul’s School in London, 
founded by John Colet, Dean of St. Paul’s in the days 
of Henry VIII. He established it largely at his own 
expense with 153 Foundation Scholars “of all nations 


and countries.” They were to be nourished in profitable 
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learning in the new style of the liberal Renaissance, and 
also in the old and sure traditions of “good Chresten 
Lyff and maners.” At the conclusion to the Latin Gram- 
mar which he compiled for the use of his school, Dean 
Colet wrote: “I praye you, al lytel babys, al lytel chil- 
dren, lerne gladly of this lytel treatyse and commende it 
gently unto your memoryes, trustynge of this begyn- 
nynge that ye shall procede and growe to parfyt litera- 
ture, and come at last to be gret clarkes. And lyfte up 
your lytel whyte handes for me, which prayeth for you to 
God.” It was at St. Paul’s that Field Marshal Lord 
Montgomery was educated, after a spell at Canterbury 
where his grandfather was dean—the famous Dean 
Farrar and a popular author. Appropriately enough, 
from one of the halls of his old School the Field Marshal 
directed the final British preparations for the invasion of 
Europe in 1945, 

In 1561 Queen Elizabeth refounded Westminséer 
School, which had originated as part of the Abbey 
Foundation. She ordained, among other things, that “at 
5 o'clock in the morning one of the Chamber praeposi- 
tors shall intone ‘Arise’.” This school has produced 
many a famous man: to mention but a few, Ben Jonson, 
Hakluyt, George Herbert, Dryden, Locke, Gibbon, and 
Sir Christopher Wren. Situated near the Houses of 
Parliament and adjacent to the Abbey, the school wit- 
nesses much of Britain’s public life and pageantry. Its 
scholars have from old times the privilege of being the 
first to greet the King after coronation. 

Notable schools in the north are St. Peter’s at York 
and Durham. The most famous of all York’s old boys 
is Alcuin, Charlemagne’s educational adviser. He wrote 
of his school, “You nursed me as a baby, endured me as 
a boy, and with paternal floggings brought me to man’s 
estate.” When William the Conqueror had laid waste 
the north, one of the first acts of the new Norman Arch- 
bishop of York was to re-appoint a Master of the 
Scholars, and he was to be one of the four chief dig- 
nitaries of the Minister. In a quaint preamble to Queen 
Mary’s Charter — for she refounded the School in 1557 
— she considers that the spread of the Christian religion 
“may the more easily be brought to pass if the wanton 
and ignorant youth is held with tight rein by the work 
of schoolmasters.” It is an amusing commentary on these 
pious intentions that Dick Turpin, the notorious 
XVIIIth century highwayman, and Guy Fawkes, who 
attempted to blow up the Houses of Parliament in 1605, 
were both alumni of St. Peter’s! 

Cathedral Schools are attached to Ely, St. Alban’s, 
Chester, Carlisle, Hereford, Rochester, Worcester, Nor- 
wich, and I expect there are others. The oldest of all 


English schools is the King’s School of Canterbury, 
which had a very early Saxon Foundation, and Bede 
says that schools founded elsewhere were modelled on 
what had been done by the “Kentish folk.” During the § 
Middle Ages the school was governed by the Archbishop 
and gave free education to all in the City of Canterbury, § 
The earliest headmaster of whom record exists was one 
Robert, mentioned in 1259 as “Rector ecclesiae scholarium 
Civitatis Cantuariensis.” In 1541 Henry VIII renamed 
it The King’s School and incorporated it into the Ca. 
thedral Foundation. From that time it was governed by 
the dean and chapter, the Archbishop being its visitor, 
until by the Royal Charter personally presented by His | 
Majesty King George VI in 1946, a new governing body 
was created, consisting of the Chapter and a number of 
distinguished laymen. 


The King’s School 


Among the scholars brought up at Canterbury are 
many distinguished names. There are Saxon Saints—St. 


The beautiful spire of Salisbury Cathedral looks down on the 
Choir School’s cricket pitch. 













Aldhelm, first Bishop of 
Sherborne, and St. John of 
Beverly — educated under 
the learned Archibshop The- 
odore; there are Archbishops 
of Canterbury and of York, 


including Winchelsea, who 

















secured the confirmation of 
the Charters from King Ed- 
ward I. At this very mo- 
ment two school-boy friends 
are now Archbishops togeth- 
er in Australia, one of Syd- 
ney and the other of Perth. 
Other boys have reached 
high eminence, indeed in 
medicine the highest, for 
what names in English medi- 
cine can compare with 
Thomas Linacre, founder of the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians, and William Harvey, sometime warden of Mer- 
ton College and the discoverer of the circulation of the 
blood? Famous lawyers had their boyhood in Canter- 
bury, like Charles Abbott, Lord Tenterden, Lord Chief 
Justice of England, and Thurlow, the most celebrated 
of the XVIIIth century chancellors of England and, 
withal, no mean poet. Abbott’s father had been a 
barber in a tiny house in the Precincts. Before him 
Edward Keete lived in the same cottage and had been 
the Crurch cleaner — but because Keete’s clever boy, 
John, became a King’s scholar and parson of Hatfield, 
Miss Elizabeth Keete met and married James Cecil, sixth 
Earl and first Marquess of Salisbury, and is thus an an- 
cestress of the present Cecil family. In those days the 
“public schools” of England were more truly public 
than they have been since the early part of the XIXth 
century.* Christopher Marlowe was a King’s Scholar— 
his father was a cobbler—and Marlowe was the greatest 
dramatist of this country after Shakespeare; Stephen 
Gosson was another among the minor Elizabethan play- 
wrights. Walter Pater was able to write the loveliest 
prose in the English language, perhaps because he passed 
his boyhood amid the rich beauty of Canterbury; while 
novelists of our own time like Sir Hugh Walpole and 
Somerset Maugham need no description. Lovers of 
Dickens will remember that it was to this school that he 
sent himself in the person of David Copperfield. 
Stimulated undoubtedly by their experience here, Can- 

















































































nie What is called in England a “public” school is in America a 
Private” school. 
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English cathedrals maintain schools for the boys who form the choir. These are distinct 
from the church schools, such as King’s at Canterbury. Salisbury choristers are shown training 


with the cathedral organist. 


terbury’s scholars have caused other foundations to exist 
to spread the same Christian culture. Thus William 
Grant Broughton, the first Bishop of all Australasia, 
founded The King’s School, Parramatta, to be to Aus- 
tralia what Canterbury had been to him. A century ago 
another Canterbury scholar, Charles Eaton Plater, had a 
vision that there should be a school for the sons of cler- 
gymen like his own King’s School, and so he founded 
Marlborough College. Another scholar, George Shep- 
herd, threw his energies into the founding of London 
University. 

The growth of the Empire attracted many of Canter- 
bury’s sons. After George Gipps, its Governor, a large 
tract of Australia was named Gippsland, and so the 
story goes on to the present moment when three former 
King’s scholars—Sir Edward Gent, Sir Theodore Adam, 
and Roland Braddell—have been working on the Ma- 
layan Constitution. 

Mention might well be made of John Tradescant, the 
gardener of Charles I, who first made English gardens 
beautiful with the lilac, the acacia, and the plane tree, 
and who was the real founder of the Ashmolean Mu- 
seum at Oxford; of Peter Gunning who wrote the 
prayer “For All Sorts and Conditions of Men”; of an- 
tiquaries like Somner, Gostling, Pegge, and Egerton 
Brydges, of county historians such as Hasted, of mem- 
bers of Parliament like Sir Edward Dering, who raised 
a regiment of cavalry for the King in the Civil War, as 
did the Honorable Leopold Finch, warden of All Souls 
College, Oxford, among the fellows there at the time of 


Monmouth’s Rebellion, and of many distinguished in the 
(Continued on page 40) 


St. Albans Proposed New Chapel Will He 
Focal Point of Schools Life and leaching 


By JOHN CLAIBORNE DAVIS, M.A. 
Master of Spanish and French 


OMETIME within the next few years, St. Albans 

School will spend $200,000 for a new Chapel and 

refectory to be constructed as an addition to the 
Lane-Johnston Building. This Chapel will be used five 
days a week for the school chapel services and for the 
weekly celebration of Holy Communion on Sunday 
morning. From a secular point of view, $200,000 is a 
great deal of money to spend. 

It is usually in expenditures of this nature that the 
church schools receive the bulk of their criticism. Why, 
we will be asked, do the schools waste their money to 
construct beautiful edifices which are rarely used? Why 
not spend money more wisely to build a manual arts 
room, a school theatre, six new classrooms? 

This criticism is, however, truly secular, secular in its 
assumption that there is no value in anything which 
places the spirit above the flesh, and short-sighted and 
worldly in that it has refused to analyze the weaknesses 
of its own materialistic position. 

For, to the secular mind, to be “prepared for life” is 
to be prepared for money-making, arts and crafts, the 
army, or, all else failing, for a moderately ornamental 
position in a society which has shown tendencies to be 
unstable. And it is precisely because of this criticism, 
because this state of mind exists, that St. Albazis con- 
siders it important to construct its new Little Sanctuary. 
The Chapel will be built because it is the centre of the 
school’s educational objectives; it will be the symbol of 
Christian conviction that there are still some problems, 
as yet unsolved by self-confident secularism, that religion 
can solve. 


II. 


This ideal sounds very fine. It is nobly founded, cer- 
tainly true, and has the contemporary overtones to the 


effect that the instability of society works automatically 
for the preservation of the Church. But there is a great 
deal of rot talked about Man in a confused society 
turning to the Church; nine times out of ten he will go 
to a psychiatrist. And as for history, a glance will show 
that a confused society produces an ineffectual church. 


St. Albans cannot be satisfied to build its Chapel, hold 
its services, and then sit back waiting for the conversion 
of the world. We cannot confidently assume that tech- 
nical adherence to a noble ideal will get anyone, includ- 
ing ourselves, any closer to the Kingdom of Heaven. 
The road is rough and it is personal, and the job which 
will face St. Albans as a Church school after the Chapel 
has been built will be a very difficult one. We will have 
to use the Chapel, cause it to be used by others, and § 
make it stand for something of more than temporary | 
value to the student. In other words, what specifically | 
must we do in order to deserve the name of a Church 
school? What must we teach, and how must we teach 
it? 

To answer these questions we must look at the problem | 
always in front of us: the student. He is usually between 
eight and eighteen, is unexpectedly resistant and ut- 
expectedly receptive to ideas placed before him, and he 
requires an amazingly resilient teacher to match him. 

Sometime around the age of fourteen his easy im- 
pressionability is covered by darkest suspicion for all 
ideals. And if the home and the school have not co 
operated in laying the groundwork before this time, the 
average student will not easily recover from this scepti 
cism which is a natural adolescent disability. At this 
age, his doubts, his new-found knowledge of the world, 
his reactions perhaps against earlier training, tend to 
make him consign any supernatural explanations to the 
category of Winnie the Pooh or the Oz Books. 
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This scepticism of the 
adolescent is rather like a 
disease which some have to a 
slight degree, others in se- 
vere attacks; most escape, 
but some are crippled for 
life. It is these spiritually 
crippled who need attention, 
and it is to this disease, and 
its prevention or immuniza- 
tion, that the Church school 
teacher should direct his at- 
tention. 


ITI. 


Given our material, then, 
what should a good Church 
school provide for these stu- 
dents? 


First and most important, 
the teacher should have the 
conviction that every child has within him the desire to 
love God, and that this desire should not be ignored, or 
misdirected by incorrect handling. This unnamed, un- 
formed, and disorganized love of God which each stu- 
dent has within him must be given order and structure, 
must be directed; if it is not given direction, nature usu- 
ally provides an inferior substitute. 

The late Archbishop of Canterbury, William Temple, 
outlined the goal of a Christian education when he 
wrote, “We are not training children according to their 
own true nature or in relation to their true environment 
unless we are training them to trust in God. In their 
own nature they are God’s children, destined for eternal 
fellowship with Him, and their environment exists on 
three levels — the sub-human, studied in the Natural 
Sciences; the human, studied in the Humanities; and the 
super-human, studied in Divinity. The School must pro- 
vide for all three.” (“Christianity and Social Order’) 


In other words, the child must have the three aspects 
of his environment correlated properly by the school so 
that he will eventually think in terms of all three levels 
rather than in terms of one. A purely scientific educa- 
tion does not mystically bestow any competence in non- 
scientific problems, any more than the love of God will 
solve an equation. So our problem lies in making the 
child realize that the three levels are all necessary for his 
tuture welfare. If we convey this to the student, we will 
avoid the modern habit of attempting to separate knowl- 
edge into unrelated compartments, and then setting up 


The St. Albans Government Club in session. Designed to make the processes of democratic 
government a vivid experience, this room is the scene of discussions and forums on every kind 
of national and international question. 


one compartment (usually the scientific) as the only 
valid one. 


IV. 


Looking at the curriculum in more detail, what must 
we continue to do? 


In the fields of English and history, a great deal can 
be done in removing some of the excessive importance 
attached to the student’s personal opinion. The natural 
modern consequence of freedom of personal opinion is 
the assumption that this personal opinion is necessarily 
right. Yet the student’s natural inclination is to equate 
these two irrelevancies, with the result that in his ma- 
turity he finds he is philosophically a relativist, with the 
moral standards of his Church considered right or wrong, 
depending on circumstances. He has attained that posi- 
tion of philosophical equilibrium, of liberty and open- 
mindedness, of self-sufficiency, which (according to Paul 
Claudel) marked the last earthly appearance of Judas 
Iscariot.* 


This may seem a bit harsh, but I think one should be 
a teacher to realize the full extent of adolescent rela- 
tivism. The Church school teacher, believing in Chris- 
tianity, must show the student the proper place for 
subjective value judgments, and he must discourage the 


‘Claudel: FIGURES ET PARABOLES entitled Mort de 


Judas) 

Lewis, C. S.: THE ABOLITION OF MAN (or Reflections on Educa 
tion with special reference to the teaching of English in the Upper 
Forms of Schools) 


(Essay 
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modern habit of judging an objective fact by a poorly 
considered personal opinion. In the fields of physics, 
chemistry, and biology, we can show that one can not al- 
ways trust the evidence of one’s senses, that what we see 
and what is true are frequently not the same thing, that 
our personal judgment is often defective, parochial. 
And parenthetically, the teacher of English history can do 


a great deal in correlating his course with the history of 
the Church, putting to rest some of the old fables such 
as that of the founding of the Church of England by 
Henry VIII. Here, rather than in a sacred studies 
course, is the proper place for the history of the Church. 


I have left any discussion of sacred studies to the last 
because it is the central subject, the correct teaching of 
which represents the characteristic function of a Church 
school, and around which all other studies are grouped. 
Sacred studies cannot be ancient history, sociology, or 
passage memorization, though all these may enter into it. 
Sacred studies is preeminently moral instruction. In the A decisive moment in a St. Albans basketball game. 
course of study we should teach what the Church teaches 
in reference to specific moral problems which the child 
has met, is meeting, or will meet. Here, in the midst 
of the secular world, the Church school must offer ele- 
mentary courses in apologetics, it must teach the de- 
fense and practice of Christianity, it must lay to rest 
the old idea that Christianity is only an abstract ideal 
without modern applicability. For Christianity, to the And it is certain, in this case of sacred studies, that 
secular mind, is without application in the modern world we must begin early, for it is at the age of eight or nine 
that the last of the childs 
basic impressions are being 
formed. And when the cor- 
rect foundation has one 
been laid, the student will 
be better enabled to resist 
the spiritual diseases of Du 
adolescence. I do not mean ‘. 
to say that he will not lose is 
faith in God, temporarily. old 
He will recover it later on. pe 
At worst, he will have lost lan 
something which he can 
find again, while the child 
without religious training 
will have no foundation on 
which to build. And he 
will not have to start from a 
the very beginning when, . 
later in life, he reaches the Cr 
knowledge that faith ise 


; ; sential. It is this unformed 
A portion of the St. Albans campus, Little Sanctuary in foreground. (Continued on page 35) the n 


principally because so few people have known how to 
apply it, or have known how and refused. In answer to 
the criticism that “Christianity has been tried and found 
wanting,” Chesterton once replied that “Christianity has 
been found hard and not tried.” 
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The College of St. Columba— 
A Church School in [reland 


SOWBY, WarDEN 





By Tue Rev. C. W. 









County of Dublin, Ireland, was the first school bears the likeness of several early Irish kings, with a 

to be founded as a direct outgrowth of the Oxford figure of the crucified Christ at the upper center of the 
Movement. Dr. William Sewell, the founder, was a front, and rich embellishments of crystal, emeralds, and 
graduate of Winchester, oldest of the English collegiate lapis lazuli. Another school treasure is a chalice made 
foundation schools. An Englishman, he opened his Irish for the nuptial mass of Charles I and the Infanta, of 
school in 1843. Spain, the marriage which did not take place. 

Dr. Sewell began his work with three primary prin- The founder’s third ideal was to educate boys of the 
ciples. First, the school’s teachings and ideals were to non-Roman Irish gentry in such a way that they would 
be based upon the Prayer Book of the Anglican Church. be Irishmen, not imitation English. The history of Ire- 
Secondly, he determined to 
surround his students with as : 
much beauty as_ possible. aes TOR. 
The location of St. Colum- S 
ba’s bears eloquent witness x 
to the successful realization ¢ 
of this ideal. The campus 
looks down from a height of 
500 feet over the Bay of 
Dublin to the northeast and 
the great Irish plain to the 
north. The buildings, both 
old and new, are at once 
sturdy and gracious, and 

ast art treasures which 
could not fail to move the 
most callow youth to appre- 
ciation. The warden’s house, 
which is about 200 years old, 


To College of St. Columba at Rathfarnham,':,;the college which bears his name. Executed in gold, it 


he ;, 

‘om 4 otains beautiful carved 
‘i panels and its furnishings 
the largely of the period of 





Charles II. A sixth century 


teliquary of St. Columba is The cloister and dining hall at St. Columba’s were given by Lord John George Beresford, 
the most prized possession of Archbishop of Armagh. 


is es 
red 
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land reveals the misunderstanding and outright hostility 
which has so long been a part of the relationship of this 
group of landowners with the Roman Catholic peasant 
class. To improve this relationship by educating boys to 
understand their own countrymen and the possibilities of 
their own country, and make them eager to remain in 
Ireland as leaders, is a fundamental aim of the present 
teaching staff, as it was of the first headmaster. Despite 
the difficulties brought about by the revolution of 1921, 
the school’s firm stand on this principle has won for it 
the support of Prime Minister Eamon De Valera and 
this support has taken the form of outright cash grants 
for the work, particularly of the agricultural depart- 
ment. 

Throughout the war years the boys taking the agricul- 
tural course, twenty-six in number, kept the college sup- 
plied with almost all necessary foodstuffs, produced by 
them on the 110-acre experimental farm. A recent survey 
of the student body, now numbering 140, revealed that 
more than forty of the boys would inherit estates in 
Ireland. Training them to have an intelligent, first- 
hand knowledge of the problems which will confront 
them and their farmers is an important phase of the 
curriculum at St. Columba’s. The heart of the college 
life, however, is the chapel, where the Eucharist has been 
sung for more than 100 years. Attendance at Sunday 
evensong is required of all, even of the few non-Anglican 
pupils. Religious education, however, is centered not 
only in the chapel services or in divinity teaching. It is 
found most readily in the day by day community life of 
the school and the example set by masters who are se- 
lected as Christian gentlemen as well as scholars and 
instructors. 

For the past thirteen years the Rev. Cedric W. Sowby, 
who is a brother-in-law of the Rt. Rev. Wallace E. 
Conkling, Bishop of Chicago, has been Warden of St. 
Columba’s, going there as a comparatively young man 
from a teaching post at St. Edward’s School at Oxford. 


Students at St. Columba’s College transformed this erstwhile 
field of gorse into fields of potatoes and other products which 
enabled the school to be self-sufficient throughout the war. 


Discussing the college as it is today, the Warden stressed 
the continued emphasis on the fact that this is a Church 
school where the teachings of the Prayer Book are para 
mount and, at the same time, where young men are 
trained for positions of leadership in their own country. 
In reaching the latter goal, there has been only partial 
success, as many young Irishmen still prefer to go to 
England or to join a branch of the British services. In 
this connection, the Warden proudly volunteered the 
information that sixteen graduates of St. Columba were 
generals in the recent war. About 400 old Columbans 
were in service. 


The College of St. Columba, in its ideals and in its 
teachings, would appear to exemplify the best possible 
interpretation of the Church school’s position in today’s 
world: adherence to the spiritual values and fundamental 
truths which are equally the most precious portions of 
the inheritance and the most valid hope for the future 
of civilization, while at the same time it studies the 
physical and practical needs of today and trains the 


youth of the country to recognize and meet those needs. 


FOR THE OPENING OF SCHOOLS 


Bless, we pray Thee, O Father, the children and youth of this nation, returning to their schools and colleges. May thy Holy 


Spirit enlighten their minds, purify their vision, and strengthen their wills; that being taught of thee they may learn to follow 


in the steps of him who grew in wisdom and stature, and in favor with God and man; through the same, Jesus Christ our 


Lord. 


From Prayers of the Spirit. Published by Harper & Brothers, Publishers, New York and London. 





National Cathedral School for birls 


Looks Ahead as Anniversary Nears 


By Maser B. Turner, PRINCIPAL 


HE National Cathedral School is the oldest of the 

schools on the Cathedral Close. Thus early in his 

plans did Bishop Satterlee stress the importance 
of the education of young women. Perhaps he was 
conscious of the vital part played by mothers in the 
religious training of children, for we know today that 
religious attitudes are often formed by them. As early 
as 1895 Mrs. Phoebe A. Hearst had signified her inter- 
est in the plans for Mt. St. Alban by the generous gift 
of $175,000 for the main building of the School. By 
the time of the laying of the cornerstone on Ascension 
Day, 1899, she had increased the original gift to $200,- 
000. The School opened with its first students in Octo- 
ber, 1900, with ninety-six students and nineteen teachers 
on its rolls. Today the enrollment stands at 275, with a 
total staff of forty-five, including teachers and adminis- 
trative officers. 

Much has happened in these forty-seven years. From 
the beginning the School has been national, drawing its 
students from many parts of the country. Today twenty- 
six states and the District of Columbia are represented, 
with eleven foreign countries. 

From the first N.C.S. has emphasized the joy of work 
well done. This means acquiring the disciplines which 
alone produce achievement. It takes time and patience 
to learn to study. Believing that there is a close rela- 
tionship between happiness and accomplishment, the 
School tries to make achievement possible not only in 
the academic, but in other fields. Adequate playing 
fields give unusual outdoor opportunities. Fundamental 
health education is considered more important than skills 
in games, although the latter are also to be acquired. 
The teaching seeks to form habits on which can be built 


a sound and useful life. Striving to be a good friend, 
to understand those who are different in training and 
temperament; these, too, N.C.S. believes to be a part 
of education. While each student is encouraged to 
reach her highest individual development, at the same 
time her obligation to contribute her part to the group 
is stressed. 

At a time when little emphasis in secondary education 
was given them the School course of study placed a 
strong emphasis upon the arts. In 1901 Bishop Satterlee 
wrote: “While it is sincerely hoped that the new school 
will stimulate interest in college preparation here in 
Washington, and so broaden and deepen the education 
of our girls, no pains are spared, no method left untried, 
to give students for whom a college course is not desir- 
able a thorough and symmetrical education with special 
advantages in modern languages, history, literature, 
science, music, and art.” Today this emphasis is no 
less strong. Enjoyment in later life draws heavily from 
an understanding of the arts, and young people must 
early become familiar with these fields if they are to be 
able to make the choices on which this enjoyment de- 
pends. 

The School is also trying to give its students a better 
understanding of the world in which they live. Wash- 
ington and the surrounding country are a very real 
laboratory for studying the present, as well as the past. 
Attendance at Congressional Committee meetings, ses- 
sions of Congress, and the Supreme Court give the 
young student a chance to see the machinery of govern- 
ment functioning at first hand. As the countries of the 
world have come closer and closer, classes in history are 
including studies of the Far East, and there is also the 
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attempt to give young persons some concept of the new 
geography. To this end, old courses are being revised 
and new ones introduced. 

Almost every one of the fifty seniors goes on to col- 
lege or to further special study. Today the group in 
college numbers 130 and N.CS. is proud of the record 
of these girls. Much of their success in college is due 
to the quality of preparatory teaching, of which the 
School has always been justly proud. The faculty has 
been chosen for excellence in subject matter and for 
their interest in young students. The former is of little 
use in school without the latter. Many teachers have 
spent years at the School. Their loyalty and devotion to 
their students is attested by the girls in college and by 
the many alumnae who return to see former teachers. 

The girls at N.C.S. have a fuller life through the 
sharing of experiences with the two other Cathedral 
schools. One of these, Beauvoir, the elementary school, 
is the child of the National Cathedral School, and for 
its first six years was part of it. Here the older students 
have a chance to observe and understand the training of 
little children. With the boys of St. Albans the girls 
take part in a Christmas carol program each December. 
The Glee Clubs of the two schools give joint programs. 
To date these have been largely in the field of Gilbert 
and Sullivan, but there are 
plans to enlarge these experi- 
ences. 

Most important of all, the 
School draws richly from 
associations with the Cathe- 
dral. Childhood and adoles- 
cence are peculiarly suscepti- 
ble to beauty in all its forms. 
There is a quiet. influence, 
which is also very real and 
vital from day by day asso- 
ciation with that which is a 
symbol of eternal values. 
This association includes at- 
tendance at the services, par- 
ticipation in ceremonies such 
as the installation of a Pre- 
siding Bishop, listening to 
the rendering of great music. 
Every June brings Com- 
mencement exercises in the 
Great Choir. 

A student expresses her 
feeling in these words: “It 


is difficult to say just what it is about N.C.S. that makes 
it so hard to leave when the time for graduation comes, 
It has something to do with living near the Cathedral 
and having our chapel services there, something to do 
with the Commencement line, with the friendly atmos. 
phere which comes from all of these and many other 
things, which no N.C. girl will ever forget.” 

Classes in religious education try to make clear the 
foundations of Christian teaching. Knowledge of the 
Bible proves for many young people today an exciting 
experience. There are doubts and questionings and 
discussions. Conferences with members of the Cathedral 
clergy and the School’s own service every Friday morning 
in the Cathedral are all a part of this life. 

In addition to the usual school organizations — Stu. 
dent Council, Players’ Club, Glee Club, History Club, 
and the Half-in-Earnest Board, the School has a central 
organization known as the Bishop Satterlee Missionary 
Board. On it, in addition to the regular officers, sit 
the presidents or chairmen of all organizations, making 
about twenty in all. These students, the elected members 
of the student body, have a central position of leader. 
ship. They take a definite responsibility for chapel and 
other religious services and for the social service interests 
of the School. This includes the raising of a budget of 


A group of science students at work in an N.C.S. laboratory. 
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about $2,000. for the local, national, and international 
interests chosen by the students. These girls take com- 
plete charge of many of the assemblies throughout the 


year. 

This group meets regularly once a month and some- 
times oftener. The Board (and anyone else who wishes 
to do so) go to the early Communion service. This is 
followed by breakfast together and a meeting immedi- 
ately afterward. Here is discussed all that may be de- 
fined as morale. Believing that spiritual values are 
the foundation of the School, members of this group, 
through individual conferences with students, try to 
change to cooperative effort those attitudes which are 
destructive. 

From these discussions and experiences it is hoped 
that the students will learn to take their part in the 
greater social questions of the day. The world needs 
Christian leadership and the application of Christian 
principles as never before. Respect for the dignity of 
human beings, willingness to try to understand persons 
and cultures different from one’s own, courage to take a 
stand, are attitudes which do not spring up suddenly, 
but are the results of training and association. 

No description of the N.C.S. is complete without 
some account of its alumnae. The National Cathedral 
School Alumnae Association has a membership of 1,200. 
These former students have a close relationship with the 
School, and many of them come often to visit. Alumnae 
take part in the more important School ceremonies and 
are always represented in the long white Commencement 
line, adding a touch of color with their purple caps. 
Every year their devotion is shown by the enrollment of 
their daughters and relatives. This year, eleven grand- 
daughters and thirty-four sisters, cousins and nieces, are 
at N.C.S. An alumnae news letter keeps them informed 
about School life. From their membership, the National 
Cathedral Association has found many of its women 
leaders. At the twenty-fifth anniversary of the School, 
the Alumnae Association raised a sum of $25,000, with 
which it purchased the Alumnae House. It has provided 
for many years an Alumnae scholarship. The enthusi- 
asm and confidence of its alumnae are a great inspira- 
tion to the School family, of which they are always a 
vital and real part. 

N.CS. is nearing its fiftieth birthday, a landmark in 
the history of any group. Plans are now going forward 
tomake that event a noteworthy one. As the years have 
gone by, the Cathedral enterprise has grown, placing 
heavier burdens and responsibilities upon the Chapter. 
A part of that enterprise, the schools, too, have grown. 
To meet these increased needs, Bishop Dun suggested 


Sports, both indoors and outdoors, are an important part of the 
life of a National Cathedral School girl. 


about a year ago the foundation of a governing board 
which should have responsibility for the growth and 
development of the School. This board held its first 
meeting last October. On it sit representatives of parents, 
alumnae, faculty, and others who have interest and 
concern for secondary education. Although the by-laws 
require only three meetings annually (the bulk of the 
work being carried by committees) the board has met 
every month in this, its first year. The creation of this 
board is a vital step in giving real continuity to the 
growth of the School. 

As the Golden Anniversary approaches, certain ob- 
jectives are taking form. These include a new school 
plant, better salaries for teachers, and the establishment 
of an annuity fund. 

As the Cathedral draws nearer to completion, the pres- 
ent location of the School will be the scene of crowds 
coming and going. More adequate laboratory and library 
space are necessary if the School is to continue to func- 
tion on the high plane originally set for it. In the course 
of the years, the School has bought and built additional 

(Continued on page 36) 
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The English Cathedral City 


By F. G. THOMAS 


HE cathedral city is the glory of the English 
countryside. Its narrow streets, the high towers of 
the cathedral, the medieval battlements of the 

castle nearby, the inns, the market place, are “time sym- 

bols” of the social history of the British people; there 
indeed, the beliefs, fears, and humors of the common 
people are fashioned in stone. The walls of the cathe- 
dral are adorned with stone monuments of the founders 


and leaders of the people; 
and above are grinning gar- 
goyles. The cathedral towers 
high over all surrounding 
buildings. The spire is the 
countryside’s symbol of the 
eternal aspirations of the 
men of the fields. 

If, as is usual, there is a 
castle remaining, it stands 
well situated for medieval 
defense but, as at Durham, 
on a site lower than that of 
the Church of God. Simi- 
larly, in many stained glass 
windows the Virgin Mary is 
depicted with a bishop kneel- 
ing at her right hand and, a 
little lower, on her left, a 
knight. 

Surrounding the cloisters 
are the church houses and 
choir school, the ancient 
streets, the market place, 
and the older shops and 
houses. This also is sig- 
nificant because the Church, 
though transcending all tem- 
poral power, is also the 
mother of her people, teach- 
ing and guiding each gen- 
eration, promoting and bless- 


ing the business of the artisan and trader, a community 
center for music and plays and civic councils. It was 
formerly often the “sanctuary” of the outcast, the thief, 
and political refugee. In the old days fairs were held, 
and guilds presented the miracle plays on movable stages 
drawn around the streets on feast days. There were times 
when the Church locally had to fight the temporal lord 
on various issues, or had to protect its people agains 


York is typical of English cathedral cities in the way in which the famous Minster dominate 
the city buildings which crowd around it. 
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the injustices of local rulers. 

Often there is an ancient 
guildhall where freemen lat- 
er held council to conserve 
their rights and govern their 
civic affairs. Here the courts 
would meet to regulate 
trade practices and punish 
felons as the local magis- 
trates do today. 

A pious friar used to 
preach that the wisdom of 
God could be seen in the 
manner in which He had 
caused a river to run 
through the town. The fact 
is, of course, that the town 
gtew as a center of commu- 
nication for the region, and 
was so well sited to support 
a considerable population at 
a time when only the most 
primitive methods of water 
supply and refuse disposal 
were available. The river 
site was well chosen. 

The cathedral city, as distinct from modern industrial 
towns, developed as a service center. Here religion, gov- 
ernment, education, and trade for the whole area were 
focused. Indeed, the characteristic difference between a 
city or town and a village in England in the Middle 
Ages was the volume of its trade. A city was the trading 
center for that region. It was also a professional center 
where almost any advice could be obtained from a 
lawyer’s to the apothecary’s. 

These historic English cities, Durham, Salisbury, Can- 
terbury, Exeter, and the like, have now spread around 
the mediaeval city. There are new houses and modern 
shops, but the city survives as a service center for the 
countryside. The bishop still governs his bishopric and 
his pastoral visits to the villages have much of the 
medieval tradition and respect. The mayor and corpora- 
tion, in full panoply, meet to decide the affairs of the 
city; and nearby, in other buildings, the county council 
meets and has its administrative offices. The city is also 
the meeting place of voluntary county organizations, 
such as the Farmers Union, Trade Unions, Women’s 
Voluntary Service, Young Farmers’ Club, Music and 
Drama Leagues, and Women’s Institutes. It is still the 
trafic center of the area, as the huge bus station, the 
modern cinemas, and the multiple stores indicate. The 


Typical of the close relationship between the ancient cathedrals of England and the cities 
which have grown up around them is this scene showing a ceremonial welcome by the Dean 
and clergy of Salisbury Cathedral to the civic authorities. 


“Grammar School” is here — often an ancient founda- 
tion — to which boys and girls travel daily. There is 
provision for technical colleges and in some cases a uni- 
versity institution, as at Durham and Exeter. 


Although the city serves its neighborhood and is in- 
deed a good neighbor, it has a vigorous community life 
of its own. It is usually large enough to support social 


and trading activities for its own people. Being a 
borough, it is responsible for its own government in 
most respects, maintaining its own administrative ma- 
chine, raising its own income from the rates and central 
government grants, being responsible for its own police 
force, housing program, health centers and education, 
and other modern needs. To be mayor of such a city is 
an honor and there seems to be no dearth of candidates 
seeking election to the City Council. 


There is not, of course, the same wholeness that 
characterized medieval city life. There are now many 
social groups clearly recognizable in most such cities. 
The cathedral circle consists of the dean and chapter 
and the “Friends” of the cathedral. They share in the 
life of the city and are prominent at civic functions, but 
they are apart from the local business and commercial 
world. This is often true also of the university com- 
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The commanding site of Durham Cathedral symbolizes the dominance of spiritual 
over temporal power. 


munity. The students are young and primarily inter- 
ested in college life. The dons, busily preoccupied with 
their own interests, seldom share in civic responsibilities. 
Consequently, the dominant group in the City Councils 
is that of the tradesman. He is often very conscious of 
the tradition of his city; he is civic-minded and, of 
course, is vitally concerned that the town in which he has 
his business should be well run. 


Yet these interests do not conflict unduly, and the 
civic life of the cities has been in step with the times 
The conduct of public affairs has remained on a high 
level. The community, though large enough to mait- 
tain civic responsibilities, is small enough to make the 
public conscience an important factor in public affaits 
The vitality of the city emanates from the fact that the 

(Continued on page 32) 





The College of Preachers 


By THEODORE O. 


BOUT twenty years ago there was founded an 
A\ insti in the Episcopal Church called the 
College of Preachers. It is part of Washington 
Cathedral and visitors to the Cathedral see its gabled 
roofs nestling into the Cathedral hillside just below 
the great apse. 

Since its founding, approximately 3,000 clergymen of 
the Episcopal Church have at one time or another at- 
tended sessions at the College of Preachers. The Col- 
lege is a shy institution and does not advertise. Attend- 
ance is by invitation only. Hence many people in the 
Church hardly know that it 
exists. Yet its influence, in 
modest ways, extends 
throughout the Church. 

Week by week, from Sep- 
tember to June, clergy from 
all over the United States 
visit the College where, un- 
der competent leadership, 
they participate in confer- 
ences dealing with sermon 
construction, Christian doc- 
trine, and other subjects re- 
lating to a  clergyman’s 
work. The College makes 
an effort to invite men from 
different sections of the 
country so as to get a well- 
rounded group for each 
week’s session and it pays 
all except the first $10 of 
each visitor’s railroad trav- 
el, thus equalizing the cost 
for men who may attend 
from a considerable dis- 


WEDEL, Warpen 


The conference week is spent in various disciplines. 
A leader, often a prominent clergyman or theologian 
invited by the College, lectures morning and evening in 
the classroom or library, usually on a theological or 
pastoral subject. Following this, seminar discussions are 
held for exchange of ideas resulting from the lecture. 

The most typical activity of the College however — 
and that which gives to it its unique name —is the 
preaching. Every invited minister is expected to preach 
before his seminar group, presided over by a member of 

(Continued on page 30) 


tance, The Common Room is the setting for seminars and less formal discussions. 
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Across the Wardens Desk 


The spring term at the College of Preachers began 
on April 14 and ended on June 7. The first conference 
(April 14 to 19) was led by the Rev. Otis R. Rice, 
chaplain at St. Luke’s Hospital in New York City, and 
lecturer at the General Theological Seminary. Taking 
as his topic “Pastoral Ministry,” he stressed the fact 
that there is a real need of cooperation between religion 
and psychiatry. He pointed out that the parish priest 
ought to have a working knowledge of psychiatry in 
order to help his people in these complex and difficult 
days. 

During the next week in April the Very Rev. A. C. 
Zabriskie, dean of the Virginia Theological Seminary, 
conducted a conference on “Some Anglican Theolo- 
gians.” He paid particular attention to Hooker, 
Maurice, and DuBose, and the members of this confer- 
ence were stimulated to further study of the teachings 
of these three great men in the Church’s history. 

April 28 to May 5 was a memorable week in the 
annals of the College. At this time, Dom Gregory Dix, 
O.S.B., a well-known scholar, whose recent book “The 
Shape of The Liturgy,” is widely read both in this coun- 
try and in England, conducted a conference on the 
subject: “Catholicity: a Study in Doctrinal and Liturgi- 
cal Tensions — Ancient and Modern.” The men who 
were privileged to sit at his feet during his week at the 
College were profoundly moved by Dom Gregory’s wis- 
dom and his grasp of his subject. 

The Very Rev. Charles L. Taylor, dean of the Epis- 
copal Theological School in Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
was the leader of the conference which took place the 
week of May 19. His subject was “Old Testament 
Theology” and he made the heroes of the Old Testament 
come alive for his hearers. 

“Theology and Preaching” was the over-all title given 
to the course of lectures delivered by the Rev. Percy L. 
Urban, associate professor of literature and interpreta- 
tion of the Old Testament. This was divided into several 


sub-heads: “God and This Present World,” “Man the 
Person,” “The Incarnation in Anglican Theology and 
Preaching,” “The Church Under Fire,” “Sacrifice and 
Salvation,” “Death and Resurrection,” “Eternal Life.” 
From this brief resumé it will be seen that the sessions 
were intensely interesting. Letters received from the men 
attending the conference indicate that they found their 


week under Dr. Urban’s leadership both stimulating and 
helpful. 


During the final week of the term, the Rev. Dr. John 
C. Bennett of the Union Theological Seminary led a 
conference on “The Gospel and Society.” Dr. Bennett’s 
presentation of the place of Christianity in the world 
today was very forceful and he inspired the members 
of the conference to carry the social gospel to their 
people. 

Two Fellows were resident during the spring term: the 
Rev. George Ronald MacClintock of Dannville, Vir- 
ginia, and the Rev. Raymond K. Riebs of Dayton, Ohio. 


Conferences to be held at the College during the 
autumn term are: September 15 to 20: “Biblical Theol- 
ogy,” the Very Rev. Fleming James, D.D., formerly dean 
of Sewanee; September 22 to 27: “The Liturgical and 
Homiletical Use of the Hymnal,” the Rev. Walter Wil: 
liams, St. Mark’s Church, Denver, Colorado; October 6 
to 11: “New Testament Eschatology,” the Rev. Hewitt 
B. Vinnedge, Ph.D., professor of Biblical History, Mis- 
sissippi Southern College; October 13 to 18: “The 
Theological Tensions of Our Time,” Dr. Walter Hor 
ton, professor at Oberlin Seminary, Oberlin, Ohio; 
October 20 to 25: “The Christian Community in the 
New Testament,” the Rev. Stanley Brown-Serman, D.D. 
professor of New Testament at the Virginia Theological 
Seminary; November 10 to 15 and November 17 to 22: 
“The Theological Teachings of F. D. Maurice,” the 
Rev. Alec R. Vidler, D.D., warden of St. Deiniol’s Li- 
brary, Chester, England, and editor of “Theology.” 





Birds on the Cathedral Close 


By NAPIER SHELTON 


No one has yet kept a careful list of birds seen on the 
Cathedral Close, but Mr. John Bayless, Scoutmaster of 
Troop 5 and Cathedral curator, has identified nearly 
seventy-five species this spring on the fifty-eight acres of 
the Close. Probably 100 species could be seen during a 
whole year. The variety of birds is the result of a variety 
of habitats, for the Close is well supplied with woodland, 
open fields, shrubbery, and shade trees. Many of the 
birds which might be seen on the Close are migrants, 
and consequently we see very little of them. The sum- 
mer residents are the only birds with which we can really 
become acquainted. 

While the spring migrants are passing silently through 
the woods, cardinals, robins, mockingbirds, brown thrash- 
ers, crows, and others have already settled down to the 
serious task of raising a family. As usual, one or more 
pairs of mockingbirds have staked a claim in the Bishop’s 
Garden. With them are perhaps one pair of cardinals, 
one pair of brown thrashers, and several pairs of robins. 
It is a certainty that song sparrows and catbirds will 
teside in the garden with the rest. These are the birds 
that we find in nearly every suburban backyard. 

In the woods east of the Boys’ School live a different 
set of birds. Here we find that a pair of crows have 
picked the crotch of a tall tree to raise their brood. 
Among their lesser neighbors are the silvery-voiced wood 
thrushes, drab wood pewees, nuthatches, titmice, chicka- 
dees, several species of woodpeckers, warblers, and fly- 
catchers, and the robust ground lover, the chewink, or 
towhee. 

It is possible that a pair of sparrow hawks nest in a 
crevice high upon the Cathedral, for one of these trim 
little falcons can often be seen perched at the tip of a 
lofty spire. This spring there were at least three which 
hunted over the southern part of the Close and the ad- 
joining neighborhood. Their presence assures the death 
of many English sparrows and mice, for the sparrow 
hawk’s attack is swift and sure. Like a tiny reddish- 
brown meteor he drops out of the sky and disappears 
among the trees. With unslackened speed he twists and 


turns through a maze of branches, seldom failing to 
catch his quarry. Speed and beauty have made the 
sparrow hawk a favorite of falconers. 

On May 28 a young mockingbird was out of his nest 
in the Bishop’s Garden and was loudly squalling for 
food. On the same day young cardinals emerged from 
their nest in the nearby woods. Several broods of robins 
were already out on their own, but a late nesting pair 
near the Bishop’s Garden were still feeding three 
nestlings. 

This spring another pair of robins decided to be dif- 
ferent, and built their nest in the College of Preachers’ 
tiny courtyard. Why they did this, I do not know, but 
a safer place could hardly be found. Here they had 
shelter and were safe from cats and dogs. On the day 
Tom Donnelly, from Saint Albans, and I went over to 
photograph the young, they made their initial flight. 
When we arrived, the two fledglings were perched side 
by side in a bush. They proved to be very unwilling 
subjects, however, and after half an hour, one had dis- 
appeared and the other had flown into a large magnolia 
tree. This latter bird, not sure at all of our intentions, 
decided to take a powder. Up, up over the enclosing 
roof he flew on new-found wings, leaving us photograph- 
less and amazed at his flying power. In a previous year 
a pair of robins built on the head of a statue of Saint 
Francis of Assisi, which stands in the ivy-covered wall 
facing into the court. 

Tom and I had another interesting experience with a 
young crow. As we were treading the woods south of 
the Bishop’s Garden, an awkward black feathered object 
with long legs hopped into the trail before us and started 
to drink from a little puddle. We approached, and saw 
that it was a young crow, apparently deserted by its 
parents. We gave chase, soon overtaking the little black 
rascal, who could not fly. When he felt himself being 
picked up, he yelled for papa and mama. They didn’t 
come. Now “Jim” is residing in the Donnellys’ back 
yard, apparently satisfied with his lot. 


(Continued on page 31) 





LL of us employed in the work of education today 
know the inevitable thrust-parry preceded by the 
opening gambit “So you’re one of these modern 

educators!” Even the friendliest smile masks poorly a 
curiosity about and almost a pity for anyone engaged in 
so hopeless an enterprise as modern education is felt to 
be. Those among us who are young are likely to defend 
our position with what skill we can muster; the older 
and wiser smile cheerfully, and reflect that this is one of 
the few drawbacks of a profession that — whatever its 
pecuniary insecurities — is generally satisfying and re- 
warding, and always fun. 

But all of us ponder the clichés and platitudes of this 
discussion. What is there about modern education that 
makes the very words sinister to so many people? Modern 
music, modern art, modern architecture have taken proper 
places in people’s lives. We have been compelled to learn 
new standards for judging them, and to appreciate the 
new patterns they have added to our culture. Even those 
of us reared in the most classic tradition of these arts 
tolerate the sound and connotation of “modern” applied 
to them. 

Modern education is another matter. To most people 
it suggests confusion and bustle, a maximum of free 
will and a minimum of discipline, much ado about 
nothing, new lows in achievement and new highs in im- 
pertinence. It is fashionable to view with alarm any- 
thing savoring of “progressive” methods or “modern” 
practices. Education is on the defensive everywhere; in 
the Sunday School it is often in retreat that is almost a 
rout, a tragedy doubly regrettable because we are only 
beginning to feel there the first stirrings of new vigor 
that stem from the intelligent use of the tested and 
proved methods and techniques made available by psy- 
chology and education. 

How does one account for this general misunderstand- 
ing of what the new approach to education can do? Is 
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it in part due to a whole new vocabulary the layman is 
reluctant to acquire, a patter which confuses and baffles 
him? Is it because his ideas of education are limited by 
his own experience, so that he has no adequate philos- 
ophy by which to reach conclusions? Is it totally the 
fault of a system of education that clearly has demon- 
strated such inadequacies that it must be discarded and 
a fresh start made? Or is it that — knowing that Vic- 
torian manners and morals cannot flourish in an atomic 
age — he is not sure what a modern church school really 
is? 

If this last is as often the answer as experience seems 
to indicate, we in the church school are largely to blame 
for its poor public relations. Let’s look at a “modern” 
Sunday school to see what it really looks like, what it is 
actually trying to do, and what its strengths and weak- 
nesses are. 


The Medern School 


For a modern Sunday School does look different from 
the one we attended. To begin with the pupils — we no 
longer think of them as scholars, reserving that word for 
a learned rather than a learning person — look different. 
Gone are stiff new clothes, the “Sunday dresses” of our 
childhood. The same snow-suits, plaid skirts, and sport 
jackets that are worn weekdays are proper clothing for 
Sunday. Braids and loafers and mittens are correct, for 
a well-dressed Sunday School child looks like a well- 
dressed school child. And in a modern church school, 
this is not regarded as evidence of the debasing of Sun- 
day. It is a reminder of a fundamental fact which an- 
other generation did not always recall: that the child 
who comes to Sunday School is the same child who goes 
to day school. He brings with him habits and attitudes 
conditioned by his home and school. He brings his in- 
tellect and his body, as well as his spirit, and the school 
must deal with the whole child. 
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ccomplishments 


The teachers look and act differently too. They — 
sometimes men, more often as in day-school women — 
are younger than used to be the case. They look inter- 
ested and active and alert. They are not bound help- 
lessly to the material they have been given. They spend 
a good deal of time listening rather than talking. They 
ate interested in the children’s lives, their hobbies, their 
ideas, their schools. They elicit opinions that reflect 
attitudes. They laugh with the pupils and enjoy them. 
They pray with them and love them. Is this just an over- 
emphasis on the importance of children? Not in a good 
modern school. It is rather a recognition of another 
basic fact: in good education each person must be con- 
sidered as an individual, with special needs and special 
abilities requiring special attention. The teacher is not 
a dictator, not the center of authority, but a more ex- 
perienced guide, a better informed learner. 

And the school itself looks different, no matter how 
inadequate its equipment. It is less likely to have stiff 
tows of chairs, or groups formally seated around tables. 
Its chief characteristics are life and mobility, for where 
learning is taking place, life bubbles up in the classroom 
and is seen and felt and heard. There is an informality 
that must not be confused with absence of discipline, 
and activity that must not be mistaken for confusion. Is 
this only another evidence of a modern abhorrence of 
formality? Not in a good Sunday School. There it is 
a recognition that learning is a social process which can 
best occur in a cooperative social environment. Children 
learn not in a vacuum but in situations which provide 
new associations —with ideas, with people, with things, 
with sources. 


The Learning Process 


A visit to a good primary department will demon- 
strate how these basic principles make a school look dif- 
ferent — because it is different. There is no bell for 
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starting, no clapping of hands, no calling of the roll, no 
gold stars for attendance or memory work, no groups of 
children huddled in their outer wraps while listening to 
“the lesson.” There in the corner is a third grade, boys 
and girls together. They have made a wrapping paper 
model of a church, and today they are cutting and past- 
ing some furnishings for it. There is a lively discussion 
as to where the pulpit goes. Right or left of the center 
aisle? No one can be sure. Two children leave quietly 
to see where their own church has its pulpit, while the 
rest look at pictures of churches to see what they find. 
Apparently there isn’t any rule! They listen respectfully 
while one little girl describes the church from which she 
has recently moved, where the pulpit was on the lef, 
though theirs is on the right, and the teacher tells them 
some new words — church words — for left and right. 
There are no dogmatic statements, no verbalizations, 
without eager questions and adequate answers. 

In another part of the room are some first-graders 
who are holding all sorts of oddments — leaves, twigs, 
flowers, a cocoon, a bird’s nest. Nature study in Sunday 
School? No, for it appears that they are studying about 
God the creator, and today they are writing the simplest 
of thanksgiving litanies. One by one they suggest lines 
for the teacher to write “for leaves that give us shade, 
We thank Thee, God.” The litany will be used at the 
closing worship; tomorrow when science class begins, it 
will be God’s wonders as well as science’s miracles that 
they meet in school. 


Individual Research 


The second grade is messily engaged in a variety of 
activities. A committee is having reading from a chil- 
dren’s Bible, while most of the class is involved with 
modelling clay, scissors, and crayons. They are creating 
Abraham’s desert home, its tents and well and pottery 
jars. The committee is tracking down any possible refer- 
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ence to camels, which have been suggested by some of 
the class. They report no camels, and join the group 
setting up the scene of a whole period of Biblical his- 
tory. Before long they will learn the Twenty-third 
Psalm, and they will know what green pastures and stil! 
waters meant to a nation battling the sand. They could 
have been told this, but their teacher fortunately remem- 
bers that as a child he was told about Abraham Lincoln 
and Abraham the same week, and identified them as one 
for several years. For these children old words will have 
new meaning; and they will dare to ask questions. 

In the primary room there are a number of parents. 
They are not seated at the back of the room, but are 
moving about, getting out supplies, rearranging chairs, 
and being generally helpful. In this school every class 
has a “class mother” or a “class father,” as well as a 
teacher, and they work together closely. These parents 
are liaison between school and other parents, donors of 
birthday cakes, transportation committee for week-day 
events, keepers of records, investigators of absence, spe- 
cial friends and advisors of pupils and teachers alike. A 
good idea for using parents as useful adjuncts to the 
school’s authority? Not in the modern Sunday School. 
Its basic tenet is that parents are trustees of their chil- 
dren’s religious education, and that trusteeship cannot 
be abdicated to any church school, no matter how good 
it is. This school is auxiliary to religious education that 
begins and is centered in the home, and the school is 
providing a social environment for group learning and 
religious experiences. This is a return to an old prin- 
ciple so long disused that we dare to call it “modern.” 


Use of Lay Power 


What we cannot see in this church school we are 
visiting is the careful and competent planning which lies 
behind it. The rector remembers that his ordination vows 
and the canons of the Church charge him with the re- 
sponsibility for provision of education for the young of 
his parish. He does not ignore that responsibility. He 
discharges it by enlisting the maximum educational com- 
petence of his parish — its teachers, its social workers, 
its college-trained men and women, its study-group 
devotees. They have considered the ends they want to 
achieve, the means available to achieve those ends, the 
manpower available to put both together in effective 
education. They have a long-range program, a plan 
for faculty meetings, a progressive curriculum, and above 
all, the confidence and the cooperation of the parents. 
They have decided which of the old values must be re- 


tained, what material must be mastered, what each de- 


partment ought to achieve. They can explain to , 
parent that they expect a sixth grader to say, with some 
understanding, the Creed. His younger brother in the 
first grade will not be expected to know even the words 
but from him they hope for a sense of belonging to 
the church, a love for it and for the Sunday School and 
his teacher, and a conviction that this is a good place, to 
which he wants to come and in the life of which he 
wants to share. The educational committee studies, de. 
cides, interprets, evaluates, supervises. It is the firm 
foundation on which the modern school rests. 


That is all there is to a modern Sunday School. One 
can find them in many places, though fewer than if we 
Sometimes they are 
found in small rural churches, sometimes in large parish 
houses. Frequently a relatively sterile school will havea 
class or a department where life bubbles up, a spring 
uncovered by the new tools of education used in devoted 
and understanding hands. And these are the signs; 
parent and school working together on their common 
problem and common treasure — children; the maximum 
educational competence of the church enlisted in the 
Church’s greatest task; a new emphasis on worship and 
on commitment to the Church — her past with its rich 
traditions and heritage, her present with its challenging 
message to an unredeemed society, her future that can 
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see a redeemed society working as one for the Kingdom 
on earth; classes where democratic procedures supplant 
competition, where teaching has been substituted for 
telling, where learning has other meaning than listening, 
where the tests are useful and constructive living rather 
than ability to repeat words and phrases, where methods 
are varied, where time and text are servants, not mastefs, 


where creative talents are used and encouraged, where 
individual needs — for discipline, for affection, for ac 
ceptance — are recognized and provided for in the teach 


ing program. 

This is modern education for all of us to understand. 
It is also modern education — tested and found good for 
all of us to work at. In every parish, close at hand, lies 
opportunity for us to contribute to the greatness of out 
Church. No lines state more clearly the predicament and 
salvation of the Church School than the new verse of 
an old hymn: 


“Rise up, O Men of God 
The Church for you doth wait 
Her strength unequal to her tasks 
Rise up, and make her great.” 





New Canon Appointed 


The Rev. George Gardner Monks will be welcomed for boys in Lenox, Massachusetts, and he remains a 
as a new canon of Washington Cathedral early this fall. member of the school’s board of trustees. 


His work at Mount Saint Alban will include participa- Born in Boston, Mr. Monks attended St. Mark’s 


tion in the regular services and association with the School at Southboro and was graduated from Harvard 
Cathedral schools, as well as many more general duties College. He later studied at Union Seminary; took his 
M.A. at Columbia University; and received the B.D. 
degree from Episcopal Theological Seminary, Cam- 
bridge. He has also studied at Balliol College, Oxford, 
and holds an honorary M.A. from Trinity College, 
Hartford, Connecticut. He was ordained to the priest- 


hood in 1925 and served one year as curate at All Saints’ 
Church, Worcester. 


For nine years Mr. Monks served as a member of the 
Standing Committee of the Diocese of Western Massa- 
chusetts. He is a member of the Board of Examining 
Chaplains and is currently serving his second term as a 
member of the Children’s Division of the Department of 
Christian Education of the National Council. For some 
years he was treasurer and vestryman of Trinity Church, 
Lenox, an unusual post for a clergyman. 


In 1925 he married Katherine Knowles. They have 
four children. 


N. C. A. Executive Committee 


The Executive Committee of the Board of Trustees 
of the National Cathedral Association holds its second 
meeting on September 9 at the Cathedral. At the May 
meeting the following were elected to serve on the 
Exceutive Committee: Mr. Joseph C. Grew, president 
of N.C.A., Dean Suter, Mrs. James M. Barnes, Diocese 
of Washington chairman; Canon Williams; Mrs. T. C. 
Wedel, Washington; Mrs. E. C. MacVeagh, New York; 
and Mrs. Shaun Kelly, Western Massachusetts. 


Important matters to come before the meeting in- 

cluded an examination of the revised copy of the hand- 

Lester Kierstead Henderson Photo. book for chairmen; consideration of a suggested pro- 

The Rev. George Gardner Monks gram for the year’s activities; plans for the celebration 

of the Fiftieth Anniversary in 1948; initiation of special 

efforts to develop stronger committees in certain states; 

connected with the ever-expanding life and work of the discussion of the best time for the Annual Meeting; 

Cathedral. and the possibility of organizing a Men’s Group to plan 

From its founding in 1926 until his resignation in and support A Cathedral Hour broadcast over a na- 
1946, Mr. Monks was headmaster of the Lenox School tional network. 





To “THE FEW 


By Eric L. Birp 
Editor of the Journal of the Royal Institute of British Architects 


N the sunny late summer of 1940 one of the decisive 
battles of the world was fought over southern Eng- 
land. It was fought by a handful of fighter pilots 

against fantastic odds. 

Arrangements made for the celebration, on July 10, 
1947, of the seventh anniversary of the opening of the 
Battle of Britain, included the unveiling, by King 
George VI, of the memorial to the men who gave their 
lives in those perilous weeks of combat. 

The memorial is, perhaps, typical of a country whose 
long history contains many critical battles. It is not 
grandiose; it does not aim at impressing the beholder; 
it commemorates the men who died, not the deed they 
performed. It is not even wholly new. In a small 
400-year-old chapel in Westminster Abbey, London, has 
been placed a new altar and a stained glass window. 
A roll of honor bearing the names of the fallen airmen 
stands nearby. The memorial is essentially simple, 
peaceful, sacramental. It is not publicly placed where 
the forgetful will ignore it daily; it is secluded so that 
those who remember can come to it and pray. 

During World War II, someone wrote to the late 
Dean of Westminster pointing out that the knights who 
fell at the battle of Cressy in 1346 are commemorated 
in a window of Gloucester Cathedral, in the West of 
England, and suggesting that those modern knights of 
the air, the pilots of the Battle of Britain, might have 
a similar memorial in the Mother Church of the British 
people. While the war continued, plans were laid and 
have now been translated into reality. 

The chapel now dedicated is the easternmost of a 
cluster of five small side chapels grouped round the 
end of the Chapel of Henry VII. Britain’s greatest 
contribution to world architecture was Perpendicular 
Gothic, which culminated in the Tudor period. This 
chapel is acknowledged to be the finest expression of that 
noble architectural epoch. It was built between 1503 
and 1519 by Robert Vertue, the King’s master mason, 
to contain the tombs of Henry VII and his family. The 
little side chapel in it, now dedicated to the Battle of 
Britain pilots, was intended by the king for the tomb 
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of his uncle, Henry VI, but was never used for this, 
During the Commonwealth the body of Oliver Cromwell 
was buried in a vault beneath the chapel, but it was taken 
away in 1661. In 1772 the body of John Churchill 
Duke of Marlborough, one of Britain’s greatest soldiers 
and Winston Churchill’s ancestor, was placed in the 
vault until its removal to Blenheim, in England, in 
1744. In September, 1940, during the Battle of Britain, 
a bomb blasted out the old window and a fragment 
pierced the wall. The hole it made remains. 

The body of the chapel is a graceful lace-like struc- 


A stained glass window of forty-eight lights fills the easter 
most wall of the Battle of Britain memorial chapel in West 
minster Abbey. 
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ture of carved stone, surmounted by a unique and lovely 
form of fan vaulting. On one side are niches contain- 
ing figures of St. Edward the Confessor, who founded 
the Abbey in the tenth century, St. Peter, its patron 
saint, and St. Edmund, king and martyr; on the other 
side are figures of St. Thomas of Canterbury and St. 
Nicholas of Myra, who may be regarded as the patron 
saint of youth. 

The principal part of the memorial is the window of 
stained and painted glass which extends across the entire 
east wall of the chapel. It is composed of forty-eight 
lights in which the aim of the artist has been not merely 
to create so many symbolical pictures, but to make the 
east wall a brilliant jeweled curtain in which individual 
lights form part of a great translucent painting. The 
lower lights contain the badges of the sixty-three fighter 
squadrons which took part in the Battle, the Royal 
Arms and the badges of the Royal Air Force, and 
Fleet Air Arm. The flags of Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, the Union of South Africa, Poland, Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia and the United States of America are 
incorporated in the design. Pilots from all those coun- 
tries, as well as from Britain and her colonies, gave their 
lives in the Bettle of Britain. In four panels are sym- 
bolical pictures: a pilot kneels before the Child Christ 
and is blessed by Him; Our Lady with the dead Christ 
across her knees symbolizes the sacrifice of the mother 
and widow, a pilot kneeling before them; a pilot kneels 
before Christ crucified; a pilot triumphs in the Resur- 
tection. The upper part of the window contains the 
Heavenly Seraphim, the Sons of the Morning who shout 
for joy and the Souls of the Fallen rising to Paradise. 
The Rose of England forms a background; branches 
encircle the squadron badges and frame the figures in 
a formal pattern welding the whole design. At the foot 
of the window are Shakespeare’s words: “We few, we 
happy few, we band of brothers.” 

Some of Britain’s best artists have been responsible 
for the memorial. The window is the work of Hugh 
Easton. Before it stands the altar of English walnut 
designed by the architect, Professor A. E. Richardson. 
It bears the royal cipher supported by figures represent- 
ing King Arthur and St. George, the work of the sculp- 
tor, A. F. Hardiman. The chapel rail is of silver in two 
parts joined by a silken cord; on the altar are a cross 
of silver and crystal and two candlesticks; flanking the 
altar are two silver candelabra. All the silverwork was 
designed by J. Seymour Lindsay. 

The roll of honor stands on a wrought iron lectern. 
It contains the names of 1,495 pilots and aircrew who 


died in the operations of Fighter Command, Bomber 
Command, Coastal Command, and the Fleet Air Arm— 
operations which shot the enemy out of the skies and 
destroyed his massed invasion barges. The roll gives 
the names of 1,298 men from the United Kingdom 
and Colonies, 47 Canadians, 47 New Zealanders, 35 
Poles, 24 Australians, 20 Czechoslovakians, 17 South 
Africans, six Belgians, and one American. It is of 
parchment, bound in blue leather and was illuminated 
by Miss D. Alcock. The lectern was designed by Mr. 
Lindsay. 

Westminster Abbey is the shrine of Britain. In it 
her kings have been crowned, her statesmen, poets, 
divines, writers, and warriors buried or commemorated; 
in the nave is the tomb of the Unknown Soldier of 
World War I. No more fitting place could be found 
for a memorial to those who fell in the Battle of Britain, 
for, as Winston Churchill said as the battle opened: 
“Upon this battle depends the survival of Christian 
Civilization. Upon it depends our own British Life and 
the long continuity of our institutions and our Empire.” 


Special Services Scheduled 


Six special services have already been scheduled for 
the early fall—each in some way typical of the varied 
needs which Washington Cathedral fills in the life of 
the community and nation. The first will be the bacca- 
laureate service for the graduating class of the Garfield 
Memorial Hospital School of Nursing in Washington. 
Dean Suter will be the preacher. 


On September 28, the Sunday nearest the Feast of 
St. Michael and All Angels, the Cathedral will observe 
the fortieth anniversary of the laying of the Foundation 
Stone. For this occasion the Rev. Dr. Anson Phelps 
Stokes, for fifteen years a canon of the Cathedral, and 
an outstanding historian and scholar, will deliver the ser- 
mon, basing it largely upon the history of the Cathedral 
and the lives and works of the men whose vision and 
devotion have brought it to its present two-fifths com- 
pleted state. 

On the afternoon of the 28th an event of interna- 
tional significance will take place when a Christian 
Unity Service is held in recognition of the final adop- 
tion of the South India Scheme, uniting, after years of 
negotiation, the Church of India, Burma, and Ceylon, 
the South India United Church, and the South India 
Provincial Synod of the Methodist Church. 





Beauvoir Elementary School 


By ELIZABETH G. HOUGHTON 


N September, 1933, a group of six educators met upon 

the stone terrace of Beauvoir, the National Cathedral 

Elementary School, to hear the names of the mere 
handful of children to whom the new school was to open 
its doors for the first time. Since 1900, the National 
Cathedral School for Girls, in the words of Miss Mabel 
Turner, principal, had been “putting emphasis upon in- 
dividual growth, thus trying to get from each girl the 
best she has to give.” Since 1907 St. Albans, as the head- 
master, the Rev. Dr. Albert H. Lucas, phrased it, had 
been “giving boys such a substantial background that 
the graduates earned a reputation for intelligence and 


Jack Wilson Photo 


The Beauvoir School staff includes a full time tutor who 
works with individual children, upon the recommendation of 
the child’s classroom teacher. 


good citizenship.” But it was not until 1933 that the 
founders of Beauvoir had the vision of providing an 
ideal situation for preparing boys and girls to achieve 
the goals of the two great Cathedral secondary schools, 


Beauvoir’s Summer Play Camp program includes an outdoor 
rest period spent on cots placed in the shade of the magnificent 
trees which distinguish the hillside. 


The intervening fourteen years have brought about 
the gradual expansion and adaptation of the late Canon 
J. Townsend Russell’s gracious home into a school that 
houses 200 children and twenty-eight teachers. Year by 
year fire escapes were built, indirect lighting installed, 
attics pine-panelled, partitions removed, basements ex 
cavated, sunrooms and rainy-day rooms added. 

Those who have watched Beauvoir grow point with 
pride to this development of the physical plant. They 
speak with even deeper satisfaction of the heightening 
of entrance requirements, the tightening of health regu: 


(Continued on page 35) 
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O, radiant Star of Bethlehem 
Shine on us yet again; 

Bring peace, and hope, and charity, 
To rule the hearts of men! 


Well might this prayer, which is one of the engraved 
messages of the 1947 Cathedral Christmas cards, be the 
supplication of all men today. 

Christmas, each year, brings renewed hope to the 
peoples of the world as we experience a rebirth of the 
kindly feeling that issues in happy salutations and gen- 
erous impulses. Friends everywhere greet one another 
with wishes born of that good will which marks the ob- 
servance of the coming of the Prince of Peace. 

Washington Cathedral Christmas cards, published 
annually since 1926, are designed to reflect the true 
meaning of the festival, and this year’s assortment is 


considered, by those who have seen the set, to be one 
of the most attractive issued thus far. Among the sub- 
jects included in the series are: “The Madonna of 
Humility” by Fra Angelico, “The Adoration of the 
Child” by Botticelli, and Sodoma’s “Madonna and Child 
with Infant St. John” — all from the National Gallery 
of Art in Washington; a colorful portrayal of “The 
Flight into Egypt” from a 15th century French Book 
of Hours; and other important paintings in the Cleve- 
land Museum of Art, the Philadelphia Museum of Art, 
and the Metropolitan Museum in New York. Also in- 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Canon Draper Resigns 


HE Rev. W. Curtis Draper, Jr., for six years a 

member of the Cathedral clergy staff, resigned in 

June to accept a call to the rectorship of Trinity 
Church, Upper Marlboro, Maryland. He will also hold 
the position of diocesan missioner, which carries respon- 
sibility for Diocese of Washington missions and assisted 
parishes located outside the District of Columbia. 

Canon Draper’s going is a real loss to the Cathedral. 
His faithfulness was equalled only by his cheerfulness. 
As canon precentor it was his duty to arrange details of 
all Cathedral services, from a great national occasion to 
the simplest kind of private devotions. To every task 
he brought an enthusiasm unfailingly inspired by his 
love for God and man, and his constant desire to inter- 
pret God’s love to man through the Cathedral and the 
services of the Church. His talents included a rare com- 
bination which enabled him to comfort the bereaved, to 
reassure nervous brides, pacify squalling infants, dis- 
cipline obstreperous choir boys, confer with visiting dig- 
nitaries, talk technicalities with radio engineers, preach 
a sermon, answer a last-minute call to conduct a service 
twenty miles away within the hour — and come up 
smiling. 

A native of Washington, Canon Draper is a graduate 
of George Washington University and the General 
Theological Seminary. He was ordained to the diaconate, 
and later to the priesthood, by Bishop Freeman, in 
Bethlehem Chapel. From December, 1935, until July, 
1941, he was rector of Christ Church, La Plata, Mary- 
land. After joining the Cathedral clergy he was named 
acting precentor in 1942 and became precentor in March, 
1946. 

In addition to his many duties at the Cathedral, 
Canon Draper took an active part in diocesan affairs. 
He has served as secretary of the diocesan department 
of missions and of the board of examining chaplains; is 
a trustee of the Washington Choral Society and is a 
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The Rev. W. Curtis Draper, Jr. 


member of the department of Christian Education. As 
chaplain of the Episcopal Home for Children, he held 
weekly services there. 

On a Friday evening late in June the Cathedral staff, 
including the ushers, Pilgrim aides, office workers, 
groundsmen, choir boys, canons and their families, as 
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well as members of the diocesan house staff and Canon 
Draper’s family, met in the grove at the foot of the 
Pilgrim Steps for a farewell surprise party. Hot dogs, 
potato salad, cokes, and ice cream were featured attrac- 
tions and a grand time was had by all. In spite of the 
fact that more than two hundred persons had known 
about the party and the gift to be presented to Canon 
Draper, the guest of honor was genuinely surprised. 


In the name of all present Dean Suter, after reading 
a telegram from Bishop Dun who was out of town, pre- 
sented a typewriter, complete with table and other 
accessories, and the ushers presented a fluorescent desk 
light. The gifts were very real expressions of the 
gratitude and good wishes of Canon Draper’s many 
friends here, and by their very nature expressed the hope 
that he will continue to keep in touch with them, and 
with the work to which he has given so devotedly of his 
time and spirit during the last six years. 


Cathedral Visitors 


On a warm, but beautiful summer Sunday Washing- 
ton Cathedral had a distinguished visitor, the Most 
Reverend Howard West Kilventon Mowll, Archbishop 
and Metropolitan of the Province of New South Wales, 
who was accompanied by his chaplain, the Rev. H. M. 
Arrowsmith, rector of St. John’s Church, Toorak, Vic- 
toria. After attending the 11 o'clock service, the 
Australian guests toured the Cathedral with the Rev. 
Merritt F. Williams, canon in residence, who, with 
Chaplain Crawford W. Brown, went with them to 
luncheon at the Australian Embassy. 


Former Chaplains at Cathedral 


Two former Army chaplains have been members of 
the Cathedral clergy staff this summer. The Rev. Craw- 
ford W. Brown, who served as an Army chaplain dur- 
ing the war, resigned his position as chief of chap- 
lains of the Veterans Administration in June and came 
to the Cathedral to serve temporarily as canon precentor. 
During his weeks on the Hill, Chaplain Brown, as he 
is still generally known, has won the affection and re- 
spect of the entire Cathedral family. His cheerfulness, 
energy and enthusiasm, which he maintained throughout 


Washington’s worst summer heat, make working with 
him a Joy. 


Major Johnstone Beech, AUS Chaplain, came to 
Mt. St. Alban this summer while he was awaiting his 
Army discharge. Formerly rector of St. Paul’s Church 
in Staten Island, he obtained leave of absence to enter 
the Chaplains service in 1942. He was posted to the 
European Theatre; was wounded in the drive across 
France in August, 1944, and has been in hospital ever 
since, receiving his discharge from Walter Reed in mid- 
summer. Although Chaplain Beech was associated with 
the Cathedral for a very short time, in that time he 
made many friends, both among the staff and among 
the congregations to whom he ministered. 


Services Broadcast 


The 11 a.m. services in the Cathedral were broadcast 
over a Washington station, WINX, during the month 
of July. This station includes a Sunday service broad- 
cast every week of the year, presenting a different de- 
nomination each month. Heard preaching from the 
Cathedral in July were Canon Williams, Chaplain 
Beech, Chaplain Brown, and Dean Suter. 


College of Preachers 


During certain seasons of the year (such as Advent 
and Lent, when the clergy find it impossible to come to 
the College of Preachers) hospitality is offered to other 
church groups. Indeed a remarkable variety of confer- 
ences has found the College a happy meeting place. 
Some of these are of national, and even international, 
significance. The World Council of Churches Commit- 
tee for America, for example, has sponsored jointly with 
the College a Unity Conference held now annually for 
nine years. Similarly, over a period of some seven years, 
a Capital and Labor Conference has been held, spon- 
sored by the Presiding Bishop of the Episcopal Church. 
Commissions of the Federal Council, as well as of the 
National Council of the Episcopal Church, have fre- 
quent meetings. Twice a year the College is host to the 
“Theological Discussion Group,” a group of some thirty 
leading theologians in the various seminaries of America. 
These are only samples of groups who regularly or on 
occasion are guests on the Hill. Located in the capital 
city of the nation, the College is a convenient and attrac- 
tive meeting place and would like to extend its hospital- 
ity to many other groups if space on the calendar per- 
mitted. 
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The College of Preachers 


(Continued from page 17) 
pas 


the College staff. The afternoons are devoted to this 
homiletic discipline and six sermons are the usual num- 
ber delivered on an average day. The sermons are 
preached either in the Chapel of the College or in one 
of the chapels of the Cathedral. The scene is then shifted 
to a seminar room where the sermon is subjected to 
group criticism. This is frank criticism, which is given 
in what the Warden characterizes as “fraternal charity.” 


In addition to having fifteen to twenty-four men come 
for the short conferences of one week, opportunity for 
more extensive work is given to men of marked ability. 
The College session is divided into three terms of two 
months each, and during each term, men are invited to 
withdraw from active parochial life, come to the Col- 
lege and devote themselves entirely to some one subject 
which is pertinent to their work. These are postgraduate 
students who have attended the College before and are 
considered to be among the most promising young clergy- 


men of the Church. 


Missionaries on furlough are also among those in- 
vited to attend the College. As a rule, before inviting 
the younger men, the faculty likes to wait until they 
are out of the seminary and have been in the ministry 
for at least three years. 


One of the unique features of the College is its library 
service. Every man who attends the institution’s sessions 
has the privilege of borrowing books for the rest of his 
life. He may keep a book for a month and the postage 
on it is paid by the College. At present the library 
sends out books to more than a thousand readers. 


Early Beginnings 


The idea of such an institution goes back to the first 
Bishop of Washington, Bishop Henry Yates Satterlee. 
He envisioned Washington Cathedral as not merely a 
cathedral church, but as a national center for scholar- 
ship and educational projects. The College of Preachers, 
the three Cathedral schools, and the beginning of a 
great Cathedral Library are already part of the Cathe- 
dral’s life and work. The College of Preachers itself 
traces its beginning to 1924, when, under the leadership 
of Bishop James H. Freeman and Bishop Philip M. 
Rhinelander, then retired Bishop of Pennsylvania, a 
group of clergymen met at the Cathedral for refresher 


courses. These “June conferences” soon received the 
name College of Preachers. Bishop Rhinelander was 
acting warden. 


On the evening of June 9, 1927, Bishop Freeman was 
sitting in the study of a friend in Paris. The hour grew 
late. The Bishop, however, was urged to tell of recent 
happenings at the Cathedral. The “June Conference” 
was vivid in the Bishop’s memory, and he spoke of it, 
His host thrilled to the theme and then and there made 
offer of a gift for the permanent establishment of the 
College of Preachers. 


The donor was Mr. Alexander Smith Cochran. His 
portrait hangs over the fireplace in the Common Room 
in the College. Mr. Cochran’s convictions as to the pur- 
pose of his gift found expression in a “Memorandum” 
written within a few hours of the conversation with 
Bishop Freeman. The words of this memorandum are 
today inscribed on a memorial tablet in the entrance to 
the building. They are words of a layman deeply con- 
cerned for the ministry of Christ’s Church: 


“The supreme end and purpose of the Christian 
religion is the enfranchisement and enrichment of the 
human soul. To interpret to men the mind of the Mas- 
ter; to give them an understanding of the deep and 
satisfying values of life; to teach them to rightly employ 
the means necessary to salvation is the high and holy 
privilege of the Christian ministry. To this end the 
College is founded in the sure confidence that the bul- 
wark and sustaining strength of the Nation is in an 
abiding and unchanging practice of the Christian 
religion. 


“The College is designed to give to its students a 
comprehensive and broadly catholic vision of the history 
and unity of the Christian Church since its inception. 
It will lay unfailing emphasis on those central and eternal 
teachings of the Master which secure to the Christian 
ministry its power and usefulness — through its sacta- 
mental office in the priesthood, through its edifying and 
inspirational office in the prophethood, and through its 
comforting and consoling office in the pastorhood.” 


A WELCOME CHRISTMAS GIFT 


THE CATHEDRAL AGE 


Annual Subscription—$3.00 and up 
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Birds on the Close 


(Continued from page 19) 


According to Mr. Bayless, the best spot on the Close 
for watching birds is at the west end of the woods in 
which the crow was found. Here a wet-weather stream 
originates in a small shady hollow. Birds of many 
species come here to bathe. A quiet watch of half-an- 
hour on a spring morning should reveal over twenty 
kinds. Blue jays and grackles, in particular, love to sit 
in the shallow water and get soaking wet. Then they 
fly up onto a branch where the sun can dry them off. 
The nesting season ends with the close of August, when 
moulting begins. This is probably the worst time of year 
to look for birds. They become quiet, as if struck silent 
by the urge to turn their backs on the north and face 
the danger of a long southward migration. The red-eyed 
vireo and possibly a few others continue to sing, but at 
this season the woods are comparatively still. 

Throughout September and October the silent hosts 
of migrants stream through the forests. Their departure 
coincides approximately with the arrival of our winter 
visitants and the falling of the leaves. 

Winter comes and goes, the trees spring into leaf, and 
again the nesting season arrives. Probably most of the 
same kinds of birds are back on the Close. It is well 
known that many species are increasing or decreasing, 
and that many are changing their range, but it is doubt- 
ful if birdlife in the Washington Cathedral Close will 


change for a great many years. 


Viestw ENTS 
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OUTFITTERS TO THE CHURCH AND CLERGY 


CASSOCKS—CLERICAL SUITS—ROBES 
SURPLICES—STOLES—RABATS 
CHOIR VESTMENTS 
COMMUNION VESSELS—ALTAR APPOINTMENTS 


C. M. ALMY & SON, INC. 


562 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


Many Groups Cooperate 
in Honor Holl Project 


ANY patriotic societies and veterans’ organiza- 

tions are now making the National Roll of 

Honor a special project for their memberships. 
Enrollment of names and war service records are coming 
to the National War Memorial Committee from chap- 
ters of the Daughters of the American Revolution fol- 
lowing the resolution adopted by the recent Continental 
Congress. Many local chapters of the United Daugh- 
ters of the Confederacy have submitted enrollments for 
the Honor Roll, naming ancestors who served the na- 
tion in early wars, as well as members who served in 


World Wars I and II. 


Hundreds of parishes in all sections of the country are 
also cooperating with the program. Each parish has been 
fully informed and the response is widespread. 


The National Roll of Honor offers an opportunity for 
National Cathedral Association chairmen to obtain 
thousands of new friends for the Cathedral. Chairmen 
are urged to form local committees to include represen- 
tatives of churches, patriotic societies, veterans, and civic 
groups. 


Among the veterans’ groups cooperating on a large 
scale are the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States and units of the Ladies Auxiliary; American 
Legion posts and auxiliaries, Navy Mothers Clubs of 
America, and various military organizations. 


It is the committee’s hope that N. C. A. chairmen will 
want to take a more active part in this project and it 
is the opinion of the executive committee that the creat- 
ing of the National Roll of Honor merits high priority 
and presents a real challenge to the N. C. A. for con- 
certed activity. 
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The Cathedral City 


(Continued from page 16) 


population is large enough to throw up groups of people 
with common interests, such as lectures, discussions, or 
amateur drama and music. These groups, though small 
in number, are important. Those who are enthusiastic 
about drama often launch into some play production; 
those interested in music may organize a series of con- 
certs with visiting musicians; those interested in study 
will sometimes arrange lectures by distinguished persons. 
These efforts attract large audiences and focus local civic 
pride. Mingled with the desire to see a good play, or 
to hear good musicians or the distinguished visitor is also 
the traditional sense of hospitality which needs must 
honor its guest; the reputation of the city must be main- 
tained. There is a strong element of domesticity in the 
public life of the cathedral city. 


The local press is often a family affair, and the owner 
and editor well known. In the thirties, the London press 
tried to buy out many local evening papers. There was 
keen competition on both sides. The issue was to retain 
the local color of the editorials and the homely gossip of 
the news paragraphs. It was inevitable that some local 
papers could not resist the London pressure; but many 
have survived, some keeping complete independence and 
others retaining editorial control and the same format. 
This is well, for these papers are an important part of 
civic life. If sometimes they gossip parochially on inter- 
national affairs, on local matters they are outspoken and 
anxious to conserve the tradition of city life. They are 
sensitive to changing moods, for they exist only as they 
mirror the deeds and thoughts of their readers. 


The cathedral city, then, is one of the most successful 
forms of social life in Britain. It has a strong awareness 
of its ancestry — the museum, the antiquarian shops are 
facets of this — and at the same time a consciousness of 
its responsibilities. 


During the late war, these cities were the nerve centers 
of war activity for the rural areas. Here plans were laid 
for mobilizing the voluntary associations operating in 
every village; here provision was made to house and 
feed, in the surrounding districts, the thousands of 
mothers and children evacuated from target areas; here 
the War Agricultural Committees met and planned the 
best use of the land throughout the county. The local 


distribution of all supplies was controlled from offices 
in the city and once again the city, as often before, be. 
came a bastion of defense. 

The war has passed. In the case of Coventry and 
Exeter the cities and the people have suffered grievously 
by bombing, but as in the past, England’s cathedral bells 
have rung the peal of victory, and deliverance, and faith 
in the future. 


Children’s Chapel 


Marble flooring here, as well as in many other sec- 
tions of Washington Cathedral, was executed by the 


STANDARD ART, MARBLE, AND TILE CO., Inc. 


117 D ST., N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. Tele. NA. 7413-7414 
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Letters to the Editor 


But a few moments ago I’ve been reading your 1947 
Spring issue of THE CaTHepRrAL Ace with fine plea- 
sure. I liked the poem by Lucy Adee, “The Bishop’s 
Garden,” and I’m wondering if you would accept mine 
for publication if it meets your need. It’s a poem about 
our ruined Cathedral here in Cebu, Philippines, that was 
bombed during the enemy occupation. Now, only a few 
gutted walls stand where ruins cover them, and hedges 
grow wildly unkempt—quite a contrast to the “Bishop’s 
Garden” of Washington Cathedral. It reminds me of 
the picture of Coventry Cathedral in your 1946 Christ- 
mas issue. 


CATHEDRAL MEMORIES 
of Cebu Cathedral ruins in the Philippines) 


Tall thrive the hedges out the lawn 
As grow the grasses untrimmed, 

And weeds that cover shattered stones 
Like tears the eyes bedimmed. 


Where vines foreclose the fallen spires 
That once stood solemn, high, 

Where flowers bloom upon the pyres, 
Where God walks softly by. 


CLUNGEHS 
Laundry 


Has grown with Washington Cathe- 


dral in the last forty years and has 
had tne privilege of serving the Na- 
tional Cathedral School for most of 


that time. 


23rd and C Streets, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 7, D. C. 





Fine Dry Cleaning 





Where once we break the bread with Him 
Beneath His Home of Wonders 

Now hushes against a twilight rim 

Amid celestial splendour. 

As through the years these mem’ries fill 
Our heaving hearts wherein 

God's benediction echoes still 

Among Cathedral ruins 


I should have written you long ago when I got my first 
gift copy of THe CATHEDRAL Ace through the thought- 
fulness of my pen-pal, Mrs. Allan Forbes, of the N. C. 
A. But I was too lost in my trying moments since I was 
a shut-in due to heart-hemorrhages. I’m still bedfast 
though, taking it easy. God is always He who never 
fails. Through your magazine, I’m extending my thanks 
again to Mrs. Allan Forbes and you. 

With best wishes I remain 

Witty CHora 
Tuti Street 
Cebu City, Philippines 


ST. HILDA GUILD, Inc. 
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Telephone: Eldorado 5-1058 


T has long been the privilege of 

this 97-year-old institution to ren- 
der official and private assistance at 
the Washington Cathedral. 


A beautiful service through this firm 
may be obtained at a cost within the 
means of every family. 


JOSEPH GAWLER’S SONS, Inc. 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


Chapel Cremations 
1750-58 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE, N. W. 


WASHINGTON 46, D. C. National 5512 











Cathedral Heceives 
Unusual Souvenir 





Canon Merritt F. Williams displays an iron cross 
fashioned from nails found in the rubble of the roof of 
Coventry Cathedral in England. The hand-wrought 
nails date back to medieval times, and were used in the 
supporting beams of the panelled oak ceiling. The up- 
right is one 18-inch nail; the arms are formed by two 
9 and three-quarter inch nails welded onto the larger 
nail to make a 12-inch crossbar. 


Coventry, save for the tower, was completely destroyed 
by incendiary bombs on the night of November 14, 1940. 
Various plans for its rebuilding have been considered 
and published in England and in this country.* The 
final decision, announced a few weeks ago, is to erect a 
new cathedral in the English Gothic tradition, on the 
old site, retaining the tower. 


In a letter to the Very Rev. John Wallace Suter, Dean 
of Washington Cathedral, the Provost of Coventry, R. 
T. Howard, wrote: “The cross is given by Coventry 
Cathedral to the Cathedral Church of Washington in 
token of our common faith in the power of our Lord 
Jesus Christ to bring good out of evil and to make all 
men one in Him.” 


CATHEDRAL AGE, Christmas, 1946, 
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Christmas Cards 


(Continued from page 27) 


cluded are a steel engraving in black and white of Wash. | 
ington Cathedral, and a card containing a booklet insert f 
of Christmas music. The twelve 1947 cards are jl. § 
lustrated on page 27. 

In response to numerous requests, an experimental 
offer is being made this year. For those who wish to 
write their own messages on the cards, a limited number 
of each subject will be held in blank — that is, with no 
greeting engraved on the inner page. These cards with. 
out greetings will be available at the same suggested jf 


rate of offering as completed cards until November |. § 


After that date all remaining stock will be engraved 
Persons who are not already on the mailing list to 
receive the 1947 series may send in their names, and the 
names and addresses of friends, to the Curator of Wash- 
ington Cathedral, Mount Saint Alban, Washington 16, 
D.C. The suggested offering for the cards is one dollar. 
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St. Albans 


(Continued from page 8) 


love of God, mentioned previously, that must be brought 
into order as soon as possible, and before it automatically 
finds its own order, false, and unhappy. 


This teaching of sacred studies implies a technique. 
It would be foolish of us if we, in this age of visual aids 
to teaching, should ignore the oldest and most time- 
tested of all visual aids to education: the Liturgy of the 
Church. The Anglican Communion has the great tradi- 
tion of the Church Catholic, the tradition of teaching by 
its Liturgy, of implementing its Sacraments by its 
Liturgy. Given the character of our job, we as teachers 
can neglect none of the methods, especially the newest, 
and at the same time the oldest method of teaching our 
most important subject. 


And this brings me back to my first paragraph, the 
building of the new Chapel at St. Albans. It is to be the 
focal point of our centripetal teaching. We must use it, 
teach the desire to use it, and realize that it is the use of 
it which is our main function. If we fail, we will have 
wasted not only $200,000; and if we succeed — well, the 
job is never finished. . . 


Beauvoir School 


(Continued from page 26) 


lations, the systematizing of achievement tests, the intro- 
duction of special posture classes, the development of a 
Beauvoir vested choir, the extension of student-teacher 
observation, the organization of regular services in the 
Children’s Chapel in the Cathedral, the establishment of 
an orientation week for teachers, the printing of Beau- 
voit teacher publications. 


But those truly interested in the development of the 
school rejoice most deeply in the realization of a cur- 
ticulum, a schedule, a staff, and a charactertistic Beau- 
voit atmosphere that through the years has prompted 
increasingly happy group living. In this beautiful man- 
sion on its airy, wooded hilltop, former Dean Noble 
Powell’s parting injunction, “Let your light shine!” has 
been remembered. Young boys and girls continue to 
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learn to live happily and helpfully because the teachers 
ask, with the Rev. Dr. Theodore O. Wedel, former 
chairman of the schools committee, “I4das the Cathedral 
indeed a higher mission to perform among its varied 
\ ocations as a witness to the Gospel of Jesus Christ than 
its ministry to the young?” 





Altar and Reredos, Trinity Church, Paterson, N. J. 
The Rev. Charles J. Child, Rector 


A CHALLENGE TO (reate 


The new Altar of Trinity Church, ae- 
signed and executed by Rambusch, 
is made of Vermont green-veined 
white marble, with a finely carved 
oak Reredos surmounted by a 
wrought iron polychromed screen 
framing the windows...truly a 
symphonic entity in Marble, Wood 
and Metal. If you have a Sanc- 
tuary problem, call or write 


~ RAMBUSCH 
Designers Decorators and Graflsmen 
2West 45th St. « New York 19, N.Y. 
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National Cathedral School 


(Continued from page 13) 


buildings, but the location of these houses on the other 
side of a busy city street puts a great strain on <dminis- 
tration. It is planned to put the school plant under one 
roof and on a part of the grounds where activities can 
be carried on without too much interruption from the 
outside world. The use of a section of land in the close 
has been designated for this purpose by the Chapter. 


In common with other schools, N.C.S. wishes to do 
more financially for the faculty who serve it so loyally. 
Tuition rates have been raised to help meet this need. 
It has, however, been the ideal to keep the tuition at a 
moderate price so that desirable students would not be 
turned away for financial reasons only. How to continue 
this and meet rising expenditures is a knotty problem. 
Over the years additional funds must be secured. 


A beginning has been made in the establishment of g 
scholarship fund made possible by the Bushby and Exel 
legacies in 1946. In 1943, the Mary Johnston Memorial 
Fund established by Mrs. William Proctor in memory of 
her sister, gave additional income for some special need. 
As the years go on it is hoped that others may wish to 
establish memorials or to be contributors to living en. 
dowments. 


In recognition of its belief in annuities, the School, by 
careful management, has been able to give modest pen- 
sions to those teachers and employees who have given 
their lives to its service. Today, however, since current 
interest rates are low, a substantial sum is necessary to 
establish a definite plan, and the governing board is 
studying ways and means of bringing this to pass. 


These are ambitious plans, but worthy of effort. In 
closing, the words of the Honorable Joseph C. Grew, 
spoken at the annual meeting of the National Cathedral 
Association come to mind: 


“Make no little plans. They have no magic to stir 
men’s blood.” 


Beauvoir 
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Adding 


DIGVIFIED BEAUTY 


to the growing custom of the 


VOTIVE 


Illustrated is the Will & Baumer 
Sanctolamp No. 2 which is avail- 
able for churches only, as a me- 
morial or votive light. Write for 
Special Introductory Offer. 
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The article on “English Cathedral Schools” was especially 
written for this issue of THe Ace by the headmaster of The 
King’s School, Canterbury. The editors are grateful to the 
New York Office of British Information Services for making 
the arrangement with Canon Shirley. 


The illustration used with Bishop Dun’s foreword on page 2 
shows details on a carving of Solomon on a pillar in the nave 
of St. Anne’s Anglican Cathedral in Belfast, Ireland. The 
carving is the work of Rosamond Praeger, a member of the 
Royal Irish Academy, and is one of a series of figures, repre- 
senting Biblical prophets, which she has executed in the nave. 


* * * * 


In the many recently published lists of films suitable for use 
in church school courses we have not noticed an unusually in- 
teresting Canadian sound film which would provide excellent 
material for older groups. A twenty-minute film, “The Sing- 
ing Pipes,” and its ten-minute version, “Music in the Wind,” 
trace the history of organ building through the centuries, from 
the ancient instruments worked by foot pump and hand bel- 
lows to the latest electrically operated giant pipe organs. Both 
films feature the work of the Casavant Fréres, who are shown 
working the tin, zinc, silver, ivory, and wood which go into an 
organ, and both conclude with the playing of Bach’s Toccata 
and Fugue in D minor. 


Prints are available for rental and purchase from the Na- 
tional Film Board of Canada, 620 Fifth Avenue, New York 
20, N. ¥. 


Napier Shelton spent many hours wandering about the Ca- 
thedral Close during the spring and early summer to obtain 
the information contained in his article on “Birds on the Cathe- 
dral Close.” He is a member of the Fifth Form at St. Albans 
School, and became interested in preparing an article for THE 
Ace when he learned that the Audubon Society of America 
has declared the Close an official Bird Sanctuary. 


Mrs. Harold Kelleran, whose article on the modern Sunday 
School appears on page 20, is consultant to the Department of 
Christian Education of the Diocese of Washington. 


7 - : . 
THE COTTAGE HERB 
CARSeN 


TTRACTIVELY PACKAGED, UNUSUAL 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS are beginning to appear 
on the shelves of the Cottage Herb Gar- 
den. New this year is a colorfully illus- 
trated herb chart compiled by the Herb 
Cottage experts to brighten both your 
meals and your kitchen wall. The chart 
sells for 35 cents. 

To add piquancy to holiday feasts, as 
well as to enliven meals the year round, 
the Cottage offers jars of seasoning herbs, 
some already mixed, some offering a chal- 
lenge to the more adventurous cook who 
will want to blend her own. Basil, Sweet 
Majoram, Rosemary, Savory, Tarragon, 
Thyme—these come in matching jars at 
25 cents each. Packaged for mailing, 5 
cents and postage is added for boxes of 
two or four; 10 cents and postage for 
boxes of six. 

Every gourmet knows the superiority of 
freshly ground pepper over the store va- 
riety. The Cottage now has ample supply 
of peppercorns, and little pepper mills 
guaranteed to add distinction to both table 
and focd. 

Homemade cookies are a traditional 
part of Christmas. To initiate Americans 
into the secrets of foreign Christmas cakes, 
the Herb Cottage has compiled a booklet 
of recipes from many countries. The 
booklet sells for 25 cents and jars of the 
seeds and herbs called for in the recipes 
are also available at the Cottage. 


A card of inquiry will bring full informa- 
tion and prices on available herbs: 
The Cottage Herb Garden, Washington 
Cathedral, Washington 16, D. C. 
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AN N.C.5. ALUMNA AUTHUR 


Leonora Greenlees Lynn, N.C.S. ’21, has distinguished 
herself in the field of remedial reading and spelling. 
This phase of educational work has developed to such 
proportions that a National Association of Remedial 
Teachers is about to be formed. The introduction of 
“sight reading” a decade or so ago resulted in desperate 
dificulties for children who were not eye-minded or who 
had various other reading handicaps. The plight of this 
minority was so serious that it almost threatened to halt 
the spread of the new teaching method which was so 
much more efficient for the majority. Only the arrival 
of the remedial teacher saved the situation. Now, in all 
first class schools diagnostic methods identify early in 
his career the child who will have difficulty with the 
sight method, and introduce him to reading through 
vatious other devices. 





Mrs. Lynn has studied at the Remedial Education 
Center and at Catholic University in Washington. For 
eight years she has been the remedial teacher on the staff 
at Beauvoir School. This spring Mrs. Lynn published 
a spelling work book which makes extensive use of 
phonetics. Called Spelling Is Fun, the book is attrac- 
tively bound and charmingly illustrated. Its use is by 
no means limited to remedial pupils and all seven-year 
olds in Beauvoir’s second grade work with it. It has 
also been adopted by St. Agnes and the Potomac Schools 
in Washington. 

It is peculiarly fitting that an alumna of National 
Cathedral School, which pioneered in the establishment 
of Beauvoir, should succeed in a field characterized by 
its progressive methods and forward-looking educational 
thinking. 


National Cathedral School 
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English Cathedral Schools 


(Continued from page 5) 


fighting services, three of whom have won the Victoria 
Cross. 


The present-day King’s scholar, entering for some five 
years, treads ground made sacred by many predecessors, 
famous or unknown. It is a rich inheritance upon which 
he enters. Many of his buildings are Norman, some 
medieval, others Elizabethan or classical, with XIXth 
and XXth century additions. With no difficulty, if he 
has vision, he can picture events of the past which for- 
mer scholars witnessed. They saw the Cathedral de- 
stroyed by the Danes, and burnt again in the XIIth cen- 
tury; they saw Becket—perhaps caught a glimpse of 
those four fierce knights—they saw Henry II perform 
his penance—monarchs, cardinals, and great lords passed 
and repassed, down to the Reformation. In the middle 
of the XVIth century they saw the monastery buildings 
destroyed and a little later the head scholar charmed 
Elizabeth with a Latin oration; they saw Charles I wait- 
ing to receive his French bride here; they saw Laud in 
the flesh, and his palace destroyed after him, and they 
saw the Cromwellians dash to pieces the Cathedral glass 
and raze to the ground the Great Hall in which these 
same scholars had performed their “profane” plays. 
Their interest in the history that was being made before 
their eyes was vivid, for we possess a wonderful folio 
written from 1665 to 1685 and containing the plays and 
orations which the scholars did four times every year, 
and these plays are rooted in the historic events which 
they and their fathers had seen. 


Having finished a general course of education for the 
first half of his school life, the scholar of today is then 
encouraged to specialize with some view to his future 
career; and even his ordinary life has much to teach 
him of the meaning of history, of beauty, and faith. 
Thirsty, he may drink water from a spring given to Can- 
terbury Cathedral by a Saxon King; studious, he reaches 
the library by a Norman staircase used by the Canter- 
bury Pilgrims who ride for ever in the pages of Chaucer. 
A monitor, he may sit before a fireplace which warmed 
the home of Matthew Parker, the first Archbishop of 
Elizabeth’s reign. In one of the boarding houses he will 
find scratched on a window the record of an ascent in a 
balloon in 1824; in another he will find a fresco em- 
blazoned with the Tudor Royal Arms—the lion and the 
red dragon—put there for the visit of Elizabeth in 1583; 


in the Masters’ Common Room he will find the ovens 
that baked the monks’ bread and the wafers for theip 


masses; and so we might go on. 


I think the following quotation written by Hugh 
Walpole ten years ago aptly sums up what I have wrip 
ten. “When I, now over fifty years of age, look back 
and see a small, rather frightened boy waking in the 
morning and considering across the dormitory the pale 
honey-colored arch of the old monastery around which 
the dormitory had been built, I wonder whether that boy 
could have had anything better to begin his day with 
And although you may, as many people now do, diste 
gard history, it meant something to me that I struggled 
with algebra and Euclid, which I so thoroughly detested, 
in a room where boys had been working almost without 
a break for nearly a thousand years. Then there is algo 
the question of beauty. I would be ready to wager that 
no boy who lives for a number of years under the pte 
tecting wing of one of the loveliest cathedrals in the 
world is likely to be quite unaffected. Something of that 
grey stone, of those towering pinnacles, of the music and 
the green lawns and the flowering May will be a gift 


to him for all his life after.” 
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